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In the general news columns there is published at some 
length an abstract of the majority opinion of the United 
States Supreme Court in the Missouri river rate case. A 
careful reading of the opinion will show that the court con- 
fined itself very strictly to the narrow question of whether 
the Interstate Commerce Commissicp lad or had not the 
power to make the order reducing that ,.ortion of the through 
rate from Atlantic seaboard cities to Missouri river cities 
charged by the railways between the Mississippi and the 
Missouri. The majority opinion emphasizes strongly the atti- 
tude of the court as treating the orders of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission as presumably reasonable ; but, on the 
other. hand, apparently neither in this case nor in the cases 
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cited in this opinion, does the court hold that it will not 
inquire into the reasonableness of the commission’s orders 
if sufficient evidence is presented to show that the order 
worked an injustice to the railways concerned. An abstract 
of the Denver case is not published because it simply follows. 
the reasoning and conclusions in the Missouri river rate case. 
In the short dissenting opinion, written by Justice White 
and concurred in by Justice Holmes and Justice Lurton, 
stress is laid on the fact that the dissenting justices do not 
think it necessary to go at length into the reasons for their 
dissent, because “the reasoning by which the court now gives 
to the order of the commission the narrow basis thus stated 
as the solution of that question, depends upon the idiosyn- 
crasies of this particular case, and involves no principle of 
general importance.” 





If a distant signal is too far back from the home signal, so: 
far that enginemen may run a good distance after passing it 
before reducing speed, it ceases to be of practical value and 
its use is an absurdity; this is the view of Mr. Arkenburgh, 
as expressed in another column. As there are a good many 
signals thus placed and as we seldom, if ever, hear of any bad: 
results from their use, this strong language is somewhat sur- 
prising; but as Mr. Arkenburgh is in close touch with operat- 
ing officers in the middle west we must assume that the view 
which he expresses is not entirely without support. We must 
assume that western runners do not properly heed the distant 
indications. In the effete east, however, the requirement that 
a runner shall learn the length and character of every block 
is not considered burdensome. And those officers who are 
most thoroughly old-fashioned in their habits of mind feel 
ashamed if they have to confess to the presence on their di- 
vision of any runners who do not know the road perfectly. 
Moreover, where some of the trains run at 70 miles an hour 
and it is therefore necessary to put the distant three or four 
thousand feet back, it is inevitable that slow trains shall get 
the distant indication too early; but with good discipline the 
thing can be managed. But Mr. Arkenburgh’s remedy is quite 
illogical. He cannot trust his runners to hold an indication 
in mind for a minute or two, yet he proposes to trust them to- 
“pick up” home signals without any landmark whatever. As, 
in time of fog or blinding snow, this would necessitate serious 
and frequent reductions in speed, he would have to do a good 
deal more trusting than he bargained for. Unless his trains 
were all slow and easy to manage he would have to trust the 
runners to lose time and then trust them to have the courage 
to face the superintendent who, very likely, expects them to 
accomplish both safety and speed, however poor the facilities. 
Not the least of the difficulties of the general manager is that 
of finding superintendents who can be trusted not to take this 
unreasonable attitude towards enginemen. 





The present railway commission of Connecticut consists of 
three members with a salary of $3,000 each. It has been for 
years an infirm body in its personnel, a “political” com- 
mission in its recognized character and a target of just criti- 
cism by those familiar with railway affairs in the state. 
One of its members, who lately died, was a party “boss,” 
and one of the present members is now handling the canvass: 
of United States Senator Buckley, who is a candidate for 
re-election. Reform of the commission is, however, at its 
dawn. Following last year’s strenuous and ° unsuccessful 
fight for a new public service commission—a matter sure to: 
figure actively in the coming state campaign—the State Busi- 
ness Men’s Association has published a new bill significant 
in its pointings toward betterment. It raises salaries from. 
$3,000 to $7,500, equalizing them with those of the higher 
state judges; increases the number of commissioners from 
three to five; allows them to hold shares in the public service 
corporations of which they have purview; and, should it pass 
the legislature in proper shape, will forbid all political 
activity on the part of the commissioners. The proviso al- 
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lowing stockholdings is, in particular, a cheering reaction 
from the policy of some states which seem to go on the 
theory that a man must divest himself of interests and be- 
come a pauper to qualify for a public service commission. 
In that category has belonged Connecticut, which refuses to 
let her railway commissioners hold either steam railway or 
street railway shares. The new bill, which is almost sure 
to be the leading measure before the next state legislature, 
prefigures what must sooner or later be the trend of state 
railway commissions in the country at large. Their expanded 
powers, higher responsibilities, and the call not only for in- 
tegrity but for trained knowledge, some, at least, of it 
technical, must inevitably raise ere long the average person- 
nel. In cuch a commission it is the man rather than the 
law that counts, and the ounce of training, courage, experi- 
ence, judgment and personal quality is worth in practice the 


‘ton of statute. 





One of the stock arguments for stringent regulation of 
railway rates is that the government, by making large grants 
of land to some roads, made it possible for them to be built 
and thereby acquired the right to limit their earnings to a 
“fair return.” If some of those who use this argument would 
investigate just what the roads got out of their land grants 
they would be both enlightened and surprised. For example, 
the land donated to the Union Pacific in what is now the 
state of Wyoming included a 400-ft. strip through the state 
for 445 miles, or approximately 22,196 acres. In 1862 this 
was worth, at the government’s price, $1.25 per acre, or 
$27,745. an amount less than what it would now cost to 
reproduce a half mile of the Union Pacific. Besides this, the 
government gave the Union Pacific 5,000,000 acres in Wyoming. 
While, as already stated, the government’s price was $1.25 
per acre, the Union Pacific sold over 70 per cent. of this grant 
for from 44 cents to $1.25 per acre. It underbid the govern- 
ment in selling land to settlers because it was anxious to de- 
velop the country along its lines and thereby increase its 
traffic. Then it was a benefactor. When now it charges high 
enough rates for hauling freight for the people whom it 
thus settled along its lines to earn a return approximating the 
ordinary rate of commercial profit, it is a malefactor! 





The Florida East Coast Railway is best known to the many 
fashionable (and other) people who pass over it on their 
way to and from the winter resorts on the east coast of Flor- 
ida during the season. At that time they find fine, luxurious 
passenger trains, which are often crowded, and are not much 
bothered by meeting or passing freight trains. This tourist 
traffic fairly begins in December, gets into full swing in Janu- 
ary (the finest hotels not opening till then), and comes al- 
most to a full stop by the end of April. There is but a very 
narrow strip of cultivable land—at least of cultivated land— 
between the sea and the piny woods in the north and the 
everglades in the south, some of which is very valuable, be- 
cause it permits the growth of some semi-tropical fruits and 
has a climate for winter market-gardens, with a direct outlet 
to market. The monthly reports of earnings made to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission show some of the effects of 
this peculiar state of things. In the year to June 30, 1909, 
this line earned gross on its 584 miles $3,373,554, or $5,576 
per mile; and net, $1,835 per mile, against $937 net per mile 
the previous year, when it averaged 535 miles of road. Of 
these earnings nearly 34 per cent. was from passengers. 
There seems nothing very remarkable in that. But in the 
five months ending with November, 1909, the passenger earn- 
ings were $207,785, while in the following three months they 
were $544,303—an average of $41,557 in the first five months, 
and of $181,434 in the winter months—which suggests some 
problems in the use of equipment, trainmen, etc. The freight 
traffic is also heavier in winter, but the contrast is not so 
great. It yielded an average of $92,707 per month, June to 
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November, and $138,501 for the three winter months. This 
fluctuation of traffic with the seasons affects the profits to 
a much greater degree. For the first five months of the 
fiscal year the Florida East Coast Railway was a charitable 
institution in 1908, the working expenses and taxes having 
been $136,132 greater than the gross earnings. And in 1909 
the net for these five months was but $54,870, an average of 
$10,974 per month; while in the three months of last winter 
they rose to $353,288, or $117,763 per month. The railway at 
its best, however, is not a mine of gold. It is known that 
it, or its owner. owns a chain of large and popular hoiels 
on the line, which are usually well filled and sometimes 
crowded from early in January until near the middle of 
April; and he, or the company, owns a considerable amount 
of land on the line. Whether these enterprises altogether 
yield a satisfactory interest on the investment cannot be told 
by reports of the railway’s earnings; but people will draw 
their own inference as they see it pushed vigorously through 
the sea to Key West. 





THE ARRESTED ADVANCES IN FREIGHT RATES. 

By the agreement reached by President Taft and representa- 
tives of the railways at conferences at the White House on . 
Monday and Tuesday the railways both gain and lose. The 
western roads will be allowed to co-lect the advances which 
they already have put into effect. The roads in general will 
be relieved of their fears of sweeping prosecutions of all roads 
under the anti-trust law. On the other hand, the conferences 
seem to have settled it that no more important advances in 
rates will be made in the United States without the previous 
express approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
After the bill now pending in Congress is passed, the roads 
will have no legal right to make advances against which any- 
one complains, until the commission has considered the com- 
plaint; and the action of the administration in attacking the 
western roads in the courts under the Sherman act has prac- 
tically put this provision of the bill into effect before its en- 
actment. To all intents and purposes the day when the rail- 
ways of this country can freely initiate their interstate charges 
is past. We have government regulation of rates in full flower. 
The real rate making power is no longer the traffic managers, 
but the Interstate Commerce Commission. The traffic man- 
agers may still make reductions, but as they no longer have 
power to raise rates which they have reduced, it is possible 
that the number of volutary reductions they will make in the 
future will be very small compared with what it has been 
in the past. 

The course of the government stops advances in rates until 
after the pending railway bill shall have been passed and 
gone into effect and the commission, acting under it, shall 
have had time to investigate the reasonableness of the pro- 
posed advances. It will be at least a week or two before the 
new law goes into effect. It will take the commission probably 
a long time after that to make its investigation of the proposed 
advances, even though it does not adjourn soon for its summer 
vacation. Consequently, even if the commission shall finally 
hold some or all of the proposed advances reasonable, it will 


be a long time before the railways will be able to begin to — 


collect them. Meantime federal boards of arbitration continue 
to render decisions in favor of advances in wages, which not 
only go into effect at once, but which are retroactive. Only 
last week the board which arbitrated the differences between 
the western railways and their firemen made an award of ad- 
vances in wages of 10 to 12 per cent. which was made effective 
from May 16; and the roads already are paying increased 
wages to many other classes of employees. 

Wages, like death and taxes, are certain; income, for the 
next few months at least, is uncertain. The railways will 
be in the same situation as that of which merchants and 
manufacturers complain when a congressional discussion of 
the tariff on imports unsettles all their calculations for months 
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at a time. The commission at best must be slow; and we 
shall be lucky if important rate questions do not get into the 
courts, which are likely to be slower. The President has the 
fairest intentions, no doubt; and the commission has not been 
intentionally unfair to the railways. But the roads do feel 
that unintentionally it has been unfair. Perhaps they are mis- 
taken about this. Perhaps its seeming unfairness has been 
due to the fact that heretofore it has had power when it 
found an unfair discrimination to correct it only by reducing 
the higher rate. It may be that when the general question 
of advances in rates is presented to it, it will show that it is 
just as willing to correct discriminations by raising rates 
that are too low, as by reducing those that are too high. If 
so, it may be practicable to make a general readjustment 
which will put charges as a whole on a fairer basis. However 
that may be, it is evident that the main thing to be aimed 
at and hoped for now is the early presentation to the com- 
mission, and, if necessary, to the courts, of the general ques- 
tion of whether the roads are entitled to changes in their 
tariffs which will increase their earning capacity. The sooner 
that question is settled the better it will be for every in- 
dustrial, commercial and financial interest. Nobody denies 
that the railways have to bear their full share of the burden 
of the “increased cost of living,” nor that as a whole their 
rates have remained nearly or quite stationary for years. By 
all rational analogies the burden of proof should be on the 
government (or the shippers) to show that the volume of 
railway business has increased in the very large percentage 
that would be necessary to offset the great increases in 
expenses that are being everywhere reported. 





COMPOUNDING AND SUPERHEATING IN LOCOMOTIVES. 





The successful application of compounding or superheating 
to locomotives depends to a large extent on the consistent 
observance of a few fundamental principles, which, though 
plainly laid down in the text books and taught in the technical 
schools, have not always been properly recognized in connec- 
tion with locomotive operation. ‘Thus, the relation of the 
economy of compounding to speed in locomotives has not 
been understood or there would not have been so many com- 
pound express locomotives built with the expectation of sav- 
ing a large percentage of fuel. Neither would the failure of 
these engines to show a good economy have discouraged the 
application of the compound principle to the slower moving 
freight locomotives. 

With the gradually increasing use of superheating on loco- 
motives there is a liability of similar confusion and disap- 
pointment. It is an interesting fact that with superheating 
the relation of speed to economy is reversed; that is, more 
saving will be obtained from the application of superheating 
to passenger engines than to the slower freight locomotives. 
An appreciation of these facts seems to have dictated the policy 
of the Lancashire & Yorkshire Railway in its efforts to save 
fuel by compounding and the use of superheaters. 

The methods used and the reasons for them are explained 
in a very interesting paper read at a meeting of the Institu- 
tion of Mechanical Engineers, March 17, 1910, by George 
Hughes, chief mechanical engineer of that railway. On this 
line compounding has been applied only to freight engines, 
and superheating has effected less economy on them than on 
passenger engines. In the paper referred to the author points 
out that the value of compounding largely depends upon re- 
duction of the range of temperatures in the cylinders and 
that high piston speed of itself reduces this range in express 
service even with early cutoff, but these conditions do not 
exist in slow running freight engines. A piston speed of 600 
ft. per minute appears to be the critical point. Below this 
speed condensation in the cylinder is sufficient to justify a 
reduction of the range of temperature by compounding. Above 
600 ft. per minute the period is too short for the interchange 
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of much heat between the steam and the cylinder walls, and 
little improvement can be effected by compounding passenger 
engines. 

With a 30-in. stroke of piston and 62-in. wheels at 25 miles 
per hour the piston speed is 632 ft. per minute, and this is 
a high average speed for freight service. Passenger locomo- 
tives with 30-in. stroke and 84-in. wheels make 1,116 revolu- 
tions at 60 miles per hour, and at 45 miles per hour, which 
May be taken as a_ fair average running speed, the piston 
speed is 837 ft. per minute; with smaller drivers the speed 
would be still higher. The rule thus applies well to American 
practice and in a simple manner explains the failure of our 
compound passenger locomotives to show a fuel economy 
superior to equivalent simple engines. The four-cylinder bal- 
anced compounds, which have been built in large numbers in 
this country, may have been justified on account of their 
balanced feature, as the extra pressure on the rails at high 
speed is comparatively small in amount. These engines also 
have an advantage over those with two cylinders in their large 
cylinder volume and larger hauling capacity at high speed, but 
so far as we are informed a superior fuel economy has never 
been demonstrated by their measured performance. 

Four-cylinder balanced compounds have also been built with 
large drivers for fast freight service, but it is a remarkable 
fact that this arrangement of cylinders has not been applied 
to consolidation engines where the slow piston speed would 
enable them to operate with maximum economy. The enormous 
freight traffic of this country is largely hauled by simple con- 
solidation locomotives. Mallet compounds have, in many in- 
stances, shown a fuel economy of 25 or 30 per cent., and in 
some cases 40 per cent., in coal per 100 ton-miles, as com- 
pered with the simple consolidation locomotive previously 
used, but this saving would not be nearly so large if the com- 
parison were made with compound consolidation locomotives. 
Many railways do not have heavy mountain grades which 
would justify the use of Mallet compound engines, but there 
is no good reason why they should not obtain a substantial 
improvement in fuel economy by the use of four-cylinder bal- 
anced compound consolidation locomotives. 

The fuel economy secured by highly superheated steam in 
passenger service has been fully demonstrated and on ac 
count of the lower cost of application it might be considered a 
more attractive method of saving coal in freight service than 
by compounding. But under ordinary conditions an equal 
amount of saving by superheating is not to be expected in 
that service. The reason for this is given in Mr. Hughes’ 
paper. We have not before noticed this important point re- 
ferred to in discussions of superheating in locomotives. The 
test of compound freight engines, compared with those with 
the superheater, showed that a proper interpretation of the 
time element is necessary, beceuse this element can place the 
coal consumption on either side of the balance sheet. The 
superheater freight engine showed an advantage in fuel 
economy over the compound after deductions were made for 
detentions, shifting and other time losses incident to freight 
service, but when these detentions were included the com- 
pound was more economical than the superheater. These 
results indicate that the frequent stoppage of trains is prejudi- 
cal to superheating. When there is a stop of about four min- 
utes the temperature of the superheater elements drops to 
about that of saturated steam, and they must be reheated 
after each stop. The absorption of heat in this process re- 
duces the economy. The same thing occurs on an undulating 
line where the engine is running down grade with a closed 
throttle much of the time. 

The improvements in locomotives intended for the saving of 
fuel, which are now receiving the most attention, are the 
compound feature in the Mallet articulated locomotive for 
freight service and the use of the superheater for passenger 
engines, but the consolidation type of engines, which is doing 
the large bulk of the work on railways, is built as a simple 
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“engine, being the same in principle as it was when it first 


appeared on the Lehigh Valley in 1866. Consolidation engines 
are consuming about twice as much coal per annum as engines 
in passenger service, and the saving of fuel that might be 
effected by compounding the very large number of engines 
of this type now in service offers one of the largest oppor- 
tunities for economy at present afforded to the mechanical 
departments of railways. 





NEW BOOKS. 





Metal Spinning. By C. Tuells and W. A. Painter. The Industrial 
ress, New York. 38 pages; 9 in. x 6 in.; paper. Price, 25 cts. 


This treatise, No. 57, is one unit in a comprehensive series of 
reference books, each covering one subject. The whole series 
comprises a working library of mechanical literature in which 
the mechanical engineer, the master mechanic, the designer, 
the machinist and tool maker will find the special information 
he wishes to secure, selected, carefully revised and condensed. 
This treatise gives a description of spinning in general and 
outlines some of the methods and tools used in spinning for 
rapid production. 





Surveyor’s Handbook. By T. U. Taylor, Chicago. The Myron C. Clark 
Publishing Co. 310 pages; 4% in. x 6% in.; 116 illustrations; 
flexible cover. Price, $2.00. 


To a man who can read understandingly, this little book 
contains a great deal of information. It is one of those pro- 
ductions that would be of value to an engineer who has been 
out of practice for a time and has become rusty in the matter 
of details, and to whom a suggestion is quite sufficient to 
bring everything back again. The book, however, does more 
than suggest; it takes up the details of surveying and the 
handling and use of instruments in a manner that even a 
novice could follow. For example, in the chapter on chain 
surveying, there are the usual descriptions of the various 
types of chains and tapes, with formulae for temperature, sag 
and stretch corrections. This is followed by chapters on com- 
pass and transit surveying, in which methods and operations 
are well covered with brief descriptions. Leveling and com- 
putation of earthwork, city surveying and methods of cor- 
rection are treated in the same concise way. In fact, there 
is very little in the work of the surveyor that is not touched 
upon, and, indeed, pretty well covered in this little book. At 
the end there are the usual tables of logarithms of numbers 
and sines, cosines, tangents and cotangents, and a table of 
earthwork computations. 








Letters to the Lditor. 


THE INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY FUEL ASSOCIATION. 








Chicago, June 6, 1910. 
To THE Epiror OF THE RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE: 

I note on page 1331 of your issue of June 3 editorial com- 
ment on the second annual meeting of the International Rail- 
way Fuel Association. I beg to endorse the statements con- 
tained in your editorial, and in doing so I feel that deserved 
criticism of the work of this most important association will 
always make for improvement. I have never heard disputed the 
statement that fuel is, while one of the most important, at 
the same time one of the most neglected features of railway 
operation. Everybody admits the fact, but, withal, we do 
not rise to the occasion. Progress is no doubt being made, 
but the work is moving slowly. 

We were unfortunate in holding our convention at a time 
when the coal mines of six states, and serving an immense 
area of territory, were suffering an unwarranted suspension 
of activity; this fact was not only responsible for keeping a 
great many of our members away from the meeting, but also 
prevented the more active members from giving the work of 
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the association the attention its importance warranted during 
the period immediately preceding the meeting. What the In- 
ternational Railway Fuel Association needs is the active co- 
operation and encouragement of the general managers of the 
railways whom its membership serves, and it is the intention 
of the Executive Committee to make a direct appeal to these 
gentlemen to give the association such assistance and encour- 
agement as will insure a meeting next year of a character that 
will not in any measure be disappointing. 

The association, to the best of its ability, tried to get before 
the railway and coal) consuming public the immense economic 
loss that the railways are suffering at the present time, due 
to the mine suspension referred to above, and if this organiza- 
tion can ultimately secure by some means an elimination of 
unwarranted mine suspensions no apology for its existence 
need be made, EUGENE M’AULIFFE, 

Member, Executive Committee.. 





THE MALLET LOCOMOTIVE. 





Boston, Mass., April 25, 1910. 
To THE EpIToR OF THE RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE: 


Your recent articles* on the internal and track resistances 
of Mallet locomotives and your later comments* on the adap- 
tability of this type for high speeds are of great interest. 
The large frictional resistance must have been anticipated 
by all thoughtful persons. 

It is a matter of surprise to me that the Mallet locomo- 
tive “takes” as much as it does and no doubt a part of it 
is due to capable salesmanship. That their use is wise in 
most cases where adopted I do not doubt, for their economy 
in fuel, repairs and attendance per ton-mile must be lower 
than with other types. This comes, of course, from their 
enormous size and the compound feature. It can no longer 
be said that American railway men are afraid of complica- 
tion, for the Mallet locomotive is the maximum of complica- 
tion thus far placed on wheels. “Complication” was familiar 
to my ears 18 or 20 years ago when I was trying to intro- 
duce a compound jocomotive. It is, of course, justifiable 
when much is to be gained by it, and it would seem, now, 
that this is fully understood. Everything possible must be 
done to reduce the cost of hauling freight, and hence the 
justification of the Mallet locomotive. 

The Mallet locomotive, however, is far from being a ma- 
chine that is satisfying to the imagination, for who can con- 
template an extraordinarily long boiler with an engine under 
one end rigidly connected to it, and another under the other 
end not rigidly connected to it, and “hitched” to the former 
by a link and pin. The front engine moves violently side- 
wise with irregularities and curvature of track and it must 
often appear as if the boiler was going over the fence. It 
is prevented from doing so only by the comparatively short 
wheel base under the trailing end. Such an arrangement 
must require courage on the part of both designer and oper- 
ator and is surely “unmechanical.” 

There is another way, however, to design a doubletruck 
locomotive, such that the friction will be less than with the 
Mallet; it will take curves and irregularities with “sweet- 
ness,” and it may be operated at the greatest possible speed 
with safety. I refer to the Fairlie locomotive. This en- 
gine should now be appreciated in this country. Such en- 
gines when built with two steam trucks have thus far had 
boilers with the firebox midway between the ends, two sets of 
tubes, two smokeboxes and two smokestacks. This arrange 
ment for oil burning might be used now, but for coal burn- 
ing it could not be tolerated, and of course if the engines 
were compounded it would hardly be practicable unless each 





*“The Mallet Locomotive in Service,’ March 11, page, 5138. “The 
Speed Limits of Mallet Locomotives.” April 1, page 870; April 29, page 
1077; May 20, page 1249. ‘Performance of Mallet inngines on the 
Great Northern,” April 15, pages 979 and 997. “The Mallet Compound 
Locomotive and Its Limitations,” April 22, page 1025. 
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truck was a compound. The center firebox has some ad- 
vantages. It can be of any width and length, on grades the 
water level does not change, and if there are any objections 
to long tubes it overcomes them. There is no reason, how- 
ever, why a boiler with the firebox at one end and a smoke- 
box at the other cannot be mounted on two center bearing 
#wing trucks and all connections be satisfactorily made for 
pulling a train. What, then, is the objection to such a loco- 
motive? I can see nothing except a few more flexible steam 
pipes, one set of which would contain high-pressure steam. 
William Mason successfully solved this part of the problem 
when he introduced the Fairlie locomotive into this coun- 
try, and some of them (single ended) can be seen on the 
Boston, Revere Beach & Lynn, where no other type has ever 
been used. Mason built only one double-end locomotive, 
named “Janus,” which was finally sold to the Lehigh Valley. 

Such a locomotive would track and ride as easily as a 
Pullman car, and for the same reasons. Likewise it would 
take curves at high speed. The center bearings would be 
large in diameter, and, in view of the great success of Tim- 
kin roller bearings in automobiles, could rest securely on 
conical rollers operating in grease in a tight casing, which 
would still further reduce the internal and track resistances. 

Referring to your article in the April 22 issue, wherein 
you seek to show the lack of need of Mallet locomotives for 
high speed; when one sees the frequency with which the 
Twentieth Century Limited and other fast trains are pro- 
vided with two locomotives, the reason for an extra heavy 
and powerful locomotive is almost apparent. The same causes 
of economy would result from their use as is the case in 
freight service. 

In regard to the common types of locomotive for extr 
heavy and fast passenger service, the consolidation type is 
still available and may be provided with larger boilers and 
cylinders than ever, and can probably be, in some satisfac- 
tory way, compounded. The late Geo. S. Strong used to 
say that the consolidation type of locomotive would some- 
time surely be used for passenger service. 


F. W. DEAN. 





LIMITED SPEED OF PASSENGER LOCOMOTIVES. 





Philadelphia, Pa., May 28, 1910. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE: 


The letter of C. B. Chaney, Jr., which appears on page 
1294 of your issue of May 27, is of particular interest to me, 
as I too have for some time been of the opinion that the 
eight-wheel engine was abandoned too soon. I think, how- 
ever, that the design submitted by Mr. Chaney would hardly 
be practicable for high-speed service, although I have no 
doubt that at speeds of 60 miles per hour and less, which 
are now quite common, the design would prove to be very 
efficient. 

As several of our railways are successfully maintaining 
regular schedules which require speeds of 60 miles per hour, 
let us pass to the consideration of a train speed of 80 miles 
per hour, which we may consider exceptional at present. 
At the speed of 80 miles per hour, the 7-ft. driving wheels 
of Mr. Chaney’s experimental design would make 320 revo- 
lutions per minute. At this speed it is fair to assume that 
if the boiler supplied plenty of steam to the engine we could 
get a mean effective pressure of 60 lbs. per square inch and 
the engine would develop 1,756 h.p. Twenty-eight lbs. per 
horse-power-hour is a good average water rate for a simple 
engine of present designs. At this rate, the engine would 
require 49,168 lbs. of water per hour to be evaporated by 
the boiler, which is at the rate of 17.44 lbs. per square foot 
of heating surface per hour. Assuming that a pound of coal 
will evaporate 7 lbs. of water, it would be necessary to 
burn 7,024 lbs. of coal per hour, which is at the rate of 
208 Ibs. per square foot of grate surface per hour. These 
rates of evaporation and combustion are exceptionally high, 
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and I doubt if they could be successfully maintained under 
service conditions. 

However, I do not consider these valid arguments on which 
to reach the conclusion that the eight-wheel engine cannot 
be adapted to heavy, high-speed passenger service. As Mr. 
Chaney has suggested, the application of refined valve gears 
to well designed compound cylinders and the use of super- 
heated steam would easily place the eight-wheel engine in 
the front rank of high-speed power, for the fact that the 
eight-wheel engine has less internal resistance than any other 
type has never been seriously disputed. 

I think that it is entirely within the range of possibility 
to reduce the water rate of locomotives to 20 lbs. per horse- 
power-hour. At this rate Mr. Chaney’s engine would only 
require the evaporation of 35,120 lbs. of water per hour. 
Assuming that by the application of a superheater the evap- 
orative heating surface of the boiler was reduced to 2,400 
eq. ft., the rate of evaporation would be 14.63 lbs. per sq. ft. 
of heating surface per hour. If 1 lb. of coal would evap- 
orate and superheat 6 lbs. of water to steam at a pressure 
of 205 lbs. per sq. in. and a temperature of 500 degs. F., 
it would only be necessary to burn 5,853 lbs. of coal per hour, 
which is at the rate of 173 lbs. per sq. ft. of grate surface 
per hour. These figures are easily within the limits of past 
performances and no doubt could be attained without un- 
duly increasing the back pressure to produce draft. 

To accomplish the above results I would suggest that Mr. 
Chaney convert his eight-wheel engine to a three-cylinder 
compound, with a cylinder ratio of not less than 1:2.75, and 
clearance not more than 3% per cent. of the high-pressure 
piston displacement and 2% per cent. of the low-pressure 
piston displacement. Use one high-pressure cylinder placed 
on the center line of the engine and two low-pressure cylin- 
ders placed outside in the usual position on simple engines. 
Quarter the outside cranks and place the inside crank 135 
degs. equidistant between the outside ones. This arrange 
ment would give an engine nearly balanced as to recipro- 
cating weights and would not be destructive to the track, 
even with the great weight of 120,000 lbs. on the driving 
wheels, four in number. 

I would suggest a Pielock superheater with 418 sq. ft. of 
heating surface. This would leave 2,400 sq. ft. of evaporative 
heating surface in the boiler, which should be ample for the 
requirements of the engine. The high-pressure cylinder 
should be equipped with plug valves communicating through 
the cylinder ports with the high-pressure valve chest, so 
that when starting full boiler pressure could be admitted 
to the low-pressure cylinders; thus a starting tractive effort 
of 36,427 Ibs. could be exerted, all of which could be util- 
ized by the use of sand. After the engine is under headway, 
the adhesive weight of 120,000 lbs. should be sufficient. 

I would suggest to Mr. Chaney that the Corliss steam dis- 
tribution, or a close approximation to it, should be used on 
the high-pressure cylinder, while the valves of the low-pres- 
sure cylinders should work at full stroke at all times with 
a constant cut-off of about 85 per cent. of the stroke. With 
this arrangement compression could be adjusted to not ex- 
ceed 414 per cent. of the piston displacement in the low- 
pressure cylinders, while in the high-pressure cylinder the 
compression would vary with the point of cut-off from 5 per 
cent. to 2% per cent. of the piston displacement. This would 
make it possible to reduce the cylinder clearance to the 
lowest possible volume and secure maximum economy in the 
use of steam. 

I am firmly of the opinion that at some not far distant 
day some one will be found who will be progressive enough 
to take the retrograde step, which Mr. Chaney mentions, 
which will reveai to the engineering world the fact that the 
possibilities of the eight-wheel engine have not nearly been 
realized; at least, with respect. to high-speed passenger 
service. CHAS. F. PRESCOTT, 

Mechanical Engineer, B. A. P. Ca. 








THE ERECTION OF THE ST. PAUL’S MISSOURI RIVER 
BRIDGE. 





BY J. H. PRIOR.* 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul recently completed the 
construction of a new bridge over the Missouri river at 
Mobridge, S. Dak., where this road connects with its Pacific 
ccast extension, the Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound. The 
bridge was designed and constructed by the bridges and 
building department of the road, under the direction of C. F. 
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Loweth, engineer and superintendent of bridges and build- 
ings. 

At the site of this bridge the low water channel has a 
width of 1,450 ft., which increases 100 ft. at times of high 
water. As an act of Congress required a clear headroom of 
50 ft. above ordinary high water, the grade of the track on 
the bridge was placed at an elevation of 65 ft. 6 in. above 
low water. The bridge was designed for Cooper’s E-55 load- 
ing per rail, and consists of three 420-ft. through pin-con- 
nected truss spans over the main channel, approached from 
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trestle at the west end is protected by a permeable dyke and 
woven willow mattress and stone riprap. 


ERECTION. 

The 125-{t. deck truss at the east end and the 420-ft. main 
channel spans were erected on falsework by means of an ordi- 
nary bridge traveler, but no falsework was used for the 
erection of the steel trestle at the west end. A temporary 
pile bridge 90 ft. upstream from the permanent bridge, as 
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shown in Fig. 1, was used to get material across the river 
for construction of the railway and to serve the construction 
work on the permanent bridge, although not most con- 
veniently located for this second purpose. This pile bridge 
was in continuous use from the time the foundations were 
started until the main channel spans were swung clear of the 
falsework. 

The falsework for the main channel spans (Fig. 3) con- 
sisted of pile bents A, extending 1914 ft. above low water 
and supporting frame bents B, 36 ft. 8 in. in height, which 
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the east by one 125-ft. deck span, and from the west by 
283 ft. of steel trestle. A long wood frame trestle ap- 
proach has since been partially, and will ultimately be whol- 
ly, replaced by an earth embankment. 

In Fig. 1 the location of the bridge is shown and in Fig. 2 
it is shown in outline. The abutment forming the east end 
is set back a safe distance from the water’s edge, and the 
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a paper read before the Western Society of Engineers, Chicago, May 11, 
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in turn support the stringers carrying the traveler track and 
also the stringers carrying the pony bents which support 
the railway main track. Main bent B, located midway be- 
tween panel points, carries the traveler and railway track 
only, and is of somewhat lighter construction, but consists 
of three stories similar to bent D. 

Such of the pile bents A, which formed the lower story 
of the falsework, as were driven in the ground, which was 
above water and dry during their construction were driven 
by a track driver running on a temporary track which was 
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laid on the bents already driven, the track driver driving 
one bent in advance, piles being cut off and capped, and 
stringers and ties placed on the cap to permit the pile driver 
to move forward. 

The piles for the falsework were carried out on the tem- 
porary pile bridge (Fig. 1) on push cars and rolled off into 
the stream at a point opposite where they were to be driven. 
The pile bents A (Fig. 3) were driven by a pile driver 
mounted on a scow, as shown in Fig. 4. On one side of 
the scow a longitudinal timber, A, was attached at a distance 
from the center of the leads which would give the correct 
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spacing of the piles from center to center of the pile bents. 
The scow was placed with this timber bearing against the 
piles in the last bent driven, and the pile, B, in the new 
bent driven. The driving of the remaining piles in the new 
bent followed, the scow being allowed to float down stream 
each time a distance equal to the spacing of the piles. 

The frame bent B (Fig. 3) consists of nine 12 x 12 posts, 
the four outer posts on each side being braced as a unit 
and in such a manner that these four posts could be low- 
ered from the track on the completed bents, A, with a der- 
rick car and braced back to the finished portion of the false- 
work so as to support the stringers and track, thus com- 
pleting a panel of falsework. The half-bents mentioned, con- 
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sisting of four outer posts together with their bracing, were 
assembled to a template on a platform on shore, the plat- 
form being near enough to the track to be within reach of the 
derrick car, and were then picked up by the derrick car and 
carried out and put into place. 

The piles for the falsework bents were driven from a 
scow in the manner just described, but the frame bents B 
for this portion of the falsework were assembled in a hori- 
zcntal position on top of the pile bents and then erected into 
position by the derrick car, one panel at a time in advance 
of the completed portion of the falsework, the derrick car 
operating from the railway track which rested on the steel 
floor beams and stringers. In order to permit the derrick 
car to operate from the railway track it was necessary to 
carry on the erection of the steel floor fast enough to place 
the floor beams and stringers next to the end of the false- 
work structure as soon as the bents upon which they rested 
were erected. As soon as erected the bracing of Fig. 3 was 
placed, giving stability to the bent. The pony bents C were 
not used in this portion of the falsework, the derrick car 
being carried by the steel floor beams and stringers, each 
panel of which was placed as soon as the frame bents were 
raised into position. Although Fig. 3 is not a sketch of 
this portion of the falsework, it shows at D how the steel 
floor was placed from which the derrick car was operated. 
The material for this portion of the falsework was that which 
had been previously used in span I, and was now available, 
as span I had been erected and swung clear of the false- 
work. 

The traveler which spanned the truss (Fig. 5) moved 
longitudinally on the traveler track F, Fig. 3 and Fig. 5. 
The railway main track G was supported by the pony bents 
C, Fig. 3 and Fig. 5, until the erection had proceeded to a 
point where the pony bents C, together with the stringers 
which they support, were removed, and the track placed 
with the steel stringers and floor beams of the permanent 
bridge, as shown at D and D1, Fig. 3. 

As shown in Fig. 3, the bents are placed 15-ft. centers. 
This permitted of the use of the railway company’s stand- 
ard bridge material to a great extent without cutting, and 
made the second-hand timbers from the bridge only slightly 
less valuable than new material. It was possible to make 
the intermediate bents E of lighter construction than the 
bents D, at the panel points, as they carry only the traveler 
and the railway track, the dead load of the trusses being 
carried by bents D. 

The traveler used in erecting the 420-ft. spans is shown 
in Fig. 5, and consists of three bents 85 ft. high, made long 
enough to erect one full truss panel of 60 ft., or two sub 
panels of 30 ft. each, without moving, and extending 3 ft. 
beyond the panel point at each end, in order to afford a plat- 
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form for the men while making the connections at three 
separate panel points. 

The traveler was supported by a runway on each side 
consisting of two rails marked “Traveler Track F,” shown 
in Fig. 5. A runway of two rails instead of one gave a 
wider platform for the engines, increased the stability of 
the traveler, and afforded a place for the men to stand 
while driving the pins, and a place for them to work when 
the main track G was loaded with cars. Fig. 5 shows an 
outline of the traveler, the detail drawings from which the 
material was ordered and the traveler was framed, being 
made in advance. The maximum load for which the trav- 
eler was designed was a top chord section which weighed 
52,000 Ibs. 

The general arrangement of the traveler lines is shown 
on Fig. 5. Power was furnished by four 30-h.p. hoisting en- 
gines on the platform, two on each side. Each engine had 
two drums and three spools, as shown in Fig. 5 in a dia- 
grammatic manner. Tie beams L, M and N are similar to 
the tie beam K. Tie beam K is carried by the stringers D, 
and has passed through it a U bolt E, which carries the 
blocks a and b, which are rove with six parts of %-in. 
diameter steel cable, the lead line a, b, of which passes 
through a snatch block d at the top of the traveler, thence 
to the snatch block e at the bottom of the traveler and 
thence to the forward hoisting drum q of the engine. From 
the tie beams L and M (Fig. 5) are suspended four part 
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tackles, a3-b3 and a2-b2, and are suspended in a similar 
manner to the tackles from the tie beam K, the lead lines 
a3-b3 and a2-b2, of which pass through the snatch blocks 
d and f respectively, at the top of the traveler, thence to 
the snatch blocks e and h, respectively, at the bottom of the 
traveler, and thence to the rear hoisting drums p and r of 
the engines, respectively. The blocks bl and al, suspended 
from tie beam N, have similar lines arranged, Fig. 5. 

The tie beam K, in addition to transmitting the load in 
the tackle to the stringer D, acts also as a strut and pre 
vents the lateral pull of the tackle when hanging at an 
angle with the vertical from overturning the stringer D, or 
pulling it laterally from its true position. 

There are two runner lines from each engine which were 
used to raise some of the lighter members; such as the line 
m-n at T (Fig 5), which passes from the load which it is 
supporting to a sheave m, through a sheave n, through a 
sheave t, and thence to the winch head X on the engine. 

In making the drawing Fig. 5, some minor details of the 
traveler were slightly changed to simplify the drawing, one 
2-sheave block being shown at points D and N instead of 
the two 1-sheave blocks used at these points on the traveler. 
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The traveler was only used for the erection of trusses, the 
floor system and bottom iaterals having been put in with a 
derrick car. Fig. 5 shows the heavy top chord section being 
placed in its final position. The chord was run out on a 
flat car, H, to a point opposite its position in the truss. 
The tackles a-b to a3-b3 from the tie beams K, L, M, etc., 
were attached to the chord by a chain sling. The lead lines 
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sorted and piled in the material yard as it was unloaded. 
The heavy material was unloaded on the temporary track 
at C, Fig. 1, and the lighter material was strung through a 
distance of a mile from A to B and beyond on both sides 
of the main track. 

The 420-ft. spans were erected on the bents shown in 
Fig. 3, on which the pony bent C was used. First, on ac- 
count of their great weight, the shoes, built up bottom chord 
sections, and posts L2 M2, were erected with the traveler, 
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on all tackles were hauled in until the chord was lifted 
clear of the car. By increasing the velocity of haul of the 
lead lines of the tackles in position u over those in position 
y, the load is given a considerable lateral movement, bring- 
ing it to the position W at a low velocity, but remaining 
under control of the tackle y. 

The lighter members were raised, as shown at T, Fig. 5, 
by means of a tackle from one side of the traveler only, and 
when raised from the car were prevented from swinging 
laterally with any great amount of force by the snub-line 1. 

The traveler received its motion longitudinally by means 
of a line fastened to the piers at the ends of the span and 
containing encugh slack to permit its being wound when re- 
quired three or four times around one of the spools of the 
hoisting engin®s, as shown at Z. 

Each bent of the traveler was framed in six sections on a 
platform on shore. These sections were carried out to a 
point on the falsework where the sills of the traveler had 
been previously placed and bolted together. The three bents 
were placed partly one above the other, as shown in Fig. 6, 
the feet of the bents being chained in their true position to 
the sills of the traveler, which in turn were fastened to the 
falsework. The first bent was raised by means of auxiliary 
bent, Z, 42 ft. high (Fig. 6), by means of the seven part 
block and tackle, one end of which was fastened to the top 
of the traveler bent and the other end of which rested on 
the top of the auxiliary bent, the lead line of which passed 
over the top of the auxiliary bent, thence down to a snatch 
block fastened to the falsework, and thence to a spool on the 
engine of the derrick car. The end of the tackle nearest the 
auxiliary bent was a three sheave block held by a double 
2-in. manila pendant rope passing over the top of the auxil- 
iary bent and fastened to the falsework. The bent was raised 
into position by hauling on the lead line, which caused the 
tackle to pull on the top of the traveler bent until it was 
revolved through the angle A to a vertical position. The 
second and third bents were raised in a similar manner ex- 
cept that the traveler bents already erected were used in- 
stead of the auxiliary bents. 

The material yard was located, as shown in Fig. 1, about 
one-quarter mile from the east end of the bridge. The steel 
was shipped to the material yard from the shops in gondola 
cars as fabricated and unloaded by a derrick car. It was 


the material being carried out on flat cars running on the 
railway track G, Fig. 3, which rested on the pony bents C, 
then lifted from the flat, cars and placed in their proper 
location by the traveler tackles a-b to a3-b3, Fig. 5, in the 
manner previously described for the top chord. Following 
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this the floor system and bottom laterals were put in by a 
derrick car. In order to place bottom laterals and floor beams, 
the pony bents C and stringers L of Fig. 3, just in advance 
of the portion of the floor already placed and occupying 
approximately the position of the steel floor beams and 
stringers about to be erected, were removed by derrick car, 
No. 1, Fig. 3, which had been backing away from the por- 
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tion of the structure already erected. This derrick car No. 
1 removed the temporary floor in advance of the portion of 
the steel work about to be erected and placed the material 
from the temporary floor upon the falsework alongside, where 
it could be picked up and carried off the structure when the 
floor was connected. After derrick car No. 1 had removed 
the panel of temporary floor immediately in front of it, it 
moved backward and picked up the next panel of floor to the 
west. Simultaneously with this, derrick car No. 2, Fig. 3, 
had been operating as follows: A load of floor beams and 
Stringers were pushed out on a flat car in front of the der- 
rick car and unloaded on the falsework alongside of the 
track as near as possible to their final position longitudinally. 
The flat car in front of the derrick car was then pulled out 
and the derrick car returned and placed the floor beams and 
stringers, which it had just unloaded, in their final position. 


Voa.. XLVIII., No. 23. 


the center of the span putting in the top laterals and com- 
pleting the sway bracing of the span which it has just 
erected. The movement of the traveler continued past the 
center of the span to the west end, erecting the remainder 
of the top chord, batter posts and bracing. The pins were 
driven with a steel ram 6 in. in diameter by 16 ft. long, 
and weighing 1,600 lbs., suspended from the top of the trav- 
eler and operated by men working from whichever platform 
in Fig. 5 was just below the pin to be driven. All bottom 
chord splices were riveted before the span was swung, and 
all other connections were riveted after the span was swung. 
Two crews of nine men each were used on this traveler, one 
crew on each side. An average of about 14 days was re- 
quired to erect each span, counting from the time that the 
first work was done in placing the shoes until the span was 
swung clear of the falsework. 
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Fig. 3. (See Also Page 1406.) 


During the entire time that the floor system and bottom 
laterals were put in by a derrick car, the gap or the break 
in the track between points H and E, Fig. 3, was open. 
After the floor beams, stringers and bottom laterals were 
placed, the track was restored and all material erected from 
this stage onward was brought out under the traveler on cars. 

The steel floor having been placed, the end connections of 
the floor beams formed a convenient support to which all 
vertical posts could be fastened and be made secure with- 
out much guying. These posts, together with the other 
web members and the remainder of the bottom chord, were 
next erected in the following manner: Enough material for 
one full pane! ef bottom chord and web members was run 
out at one time on flat cars on the railway track G, Fig. 3 
and Fig. 5, and erected by the traveler. Pins were then 
driven, except top chord pins. 

Starting with the center of the span and working to the 
east end, the top chord section, batter posts and top struts 
were put in, the pins being driven as the several panel 
points were reached. The traveler was then started back to 


On account of the danger of the approaching high water, 
the erection of the steel followed closely on top of the erec- 
tion of the falsework. One derrick was either employed in 
upending the frame bents B, Fig. 3, which were assembled 
on tops of the pile bents A below or else was employed in 
placing the stringers. As soon as the panel of falsework 
had been completed this car moved back to pick up and 
place the steel floor beams and stringers necessary to com- 
plete the panel. In this way the erection of the falsework 
and the erection of the steel upon it were carried on prac- 
tically simultaneously. 

The end posts on the end top chord section at one end 
were the last members of the truss to be erected as previously 
described. This was due to some features of camber blocking 
shown in Figs. 7, 8 and 9. In Fig. 9, in full iines at B, is 
shown an outline of the truss when subjected to the dead 
load of its own weight. In dotted lines at C is shown to 
an exaggerated scale an outline of this truss when resting 
on the camber blocking, each panel being distorted, as is 
shown in dotted lines, and to an exaggerated scale at D in 
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such a manner as to make the diagonal distance b less than 
the diagonal distance c and less than the true fabricated 
length of the member which will be located in the diagonal 
vb. It is a simple matter to give each panel the shape shown 
at A by means of camber blocking, as the rectangle, the 
top and bottom of which are formed by the top and bottom 
chords respectively and the sides of which are formed by 
posts, approximate a four-sided figure each side of which con- 
sists of a stiff member but which is hinged at the corners. 
As the length of the diagonal distance b is iess than the 
member occupying this position, by decreasing the amount 
of camber blocking, the panel at A can be brought toward 
a position shown by light lines E in which the distance 
center to center of end pins on diagonal b is exactly equal 
to the distance center to center of end pins of the member 
which occupies this position in the structure. Allowance 
is, of course, made for the conditions of sag, temperature, 
etc., under which the member is being erected. 


This use of the camber biocking permits making the neces- 
sary adjustments so that all members of the truss can be 
erected except the ciosing side. If the center section of top 
chord, Fig. 7, is chosen for the closing member any error 
between the fabricated length of the top chord and the space 
ieft for it in the truss in amount equal to e would make it 
necessary to alter the elevation of truss by the amount d 


fxXe 





equal to , but if the end post is chosen as a closing 


member the total amount of vertical movement required for 
7 
a similar error of like amount is shown in Fig. 8 to be f’ Xe 
g 

or about 3/5 cf the foregoing. An advantage is also obtained 
through the pin connection ai either end of the end posts 
which permits of the use uf the large force available from 
a pilot nut driven by a ram to force the last member into 
position. The steel trestle approach at the west end, for 
which no falsework was built, was erected as follows: 


As the bridge was erected from the east toward the west, 
it was necessary to carry the material for the steel trestle 
through the 420-ft. spans. As the portals and the transverse 
bracing for these spans limited the clear head room, it was 
impossible to bring out columns for the steel trestle sus- 
pended from the boom of the derrick car, without fouling 
-the transverse bracing of the trusses. Two columns, there- 
fore, were loaded on a flat car which was pushed out ahead 
of the derrick car to a point near the west end of span III, 
adjoining the trestle approach. The columns were then lifted 
from the car by the derrick car boom, one column being 
Placed each side of the track resting on the fioor beams, as 
there was sufficient room to store these in this position for 
afew hours. Following this, two panels of transverse brac- 
ing for one bent and laterals for one girder span were loaded 
on a flat car in the same manner, pushed out and unloaded 
on a few temporary timbers laid from the top flange of the 
stringers to the bottom chord of the truss. The lateral brac- 
ing for one girder span which had been placed on the same 
car with the transverse bracing for the bents was unloaded 
by being merely thrown from the car onto the track between 
the rails. The members being light and containing no large 
Projecting gusset plates, their position between the rails did 
not effect the clearance for cars moving over them. 

The flat car was then pulled in the clear, the derrick car 
Teturned and picked from its position one column, to the top 
of which had been fastened longitudinal and transverse guy 
lines. The derrick car moved forward with the column at 
the end of the boom on the portion of the structure already 
completed, the length of the boom, 80 ft., permitting it to 
Dlace the column a full span in advance of the completed 
Portion of the structure. The remaining column of the same 
bent was placed in a similar manner and the two upper 
Panis of transverse bracing were placed by being carried 
out on the boom of the derrick car and lowered by runner 
line into place. 
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- in two other essentials of prime importance. 
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THE SUCCESSFUL LOCOMOTIVE MECHANICAL STOKER: 
PENNSYLVANIA LINES WEST OF PITTSBURGH. 





For the past ten years or more it has been generally recog- 
nized that a mechanical stoker for locomotives was desirable, 
because of the increasing demands made on the strength 
and endurance of the fireman by the growing proportions of 
the motive power. With the advent of the Mallet locomotive, 
what was desirable before becomes an absolute necessity, if this 
type of power is to be used in road service. For, as was 
recently pointed out in the Railway Age Gazette in a note on 
the performance of the Mallets on the Erie Railroad, no 
human being has the strength to fire one of those machines 
over a long division, if it is worked to capacity. 


With this incentive a number of stokers have been de- 
veloped and put on the market. They have succeeded in 
doing the main thing for which they were designed; that is, 
maintain the steam pressure on a run where the engine was 
worked with the usual trains and speeds. But they have 
failed, so far as any data that has been made public indicate, 
They have not 
only failed to show any economy in comparison with hand 
firing, but they have developed an excess of coal consumption. 
Then, they have failed to suppress smoke. In fact, no hand fir- 
ing would be permitted that could not do the work with less. 

With these general conditions and results before him, 
D. F. Crawford, genera] superintendent of motive power of the 
Pennsylvania Lines West of Pittsburg, attacked the problem. 
His first step was to analyze the conditions obtaining in hand 
firing. The coal is spread or laid on the top of the incan- 
descent mass beneath, with the result that the volatile gases 
are immediately driven off, and a cloud of black smoke is 
emitted from the stack. If the same system is followed with a 
mechanical stoker the trouble with smoke is simply exag- 
gerated. The machine, not possessing the intelligence of the 
man, will simply persist in scattering the coal, and green coal 
must necessarily fall upon that which is still unignited, in- 
creasing the density of the smoke and the corresponding waste 
of heat units in the unconsumed gases. 


It therefore seemed desirable in the development of a new 
type of stoker to so arrange the distribution of the coal upon 
the grates that this excessive development of smoke, with the 
resultant waste of heat, would be avoided. In short, it was 
planned to have the stoker utilize the contained heat of the 
coal to the utmost and, to do this, it must work under practi- 
cally smokeless conditions. 

In addition to these theoretical or chemical requirements, 
as they might be called, it was decided that the stoker must 
do all of the work, from the tender to the firebox. And as 
it was to do this, it was laid down as an essential requisite 
that it should be built in so as to form an integral part of 
the locomotive itself and not be a mere appendage that could 
be detached and thrown to the ground in case of failure or 
breakage; while at the same time it should in no way ob- 
struct the regular firedoor, but the latter could be used at 
once, as usual, in case hand firing became necessary for any 
reason. 

Further, the development of design must be such that it can 
be readily applied to existing locomotive equipment without 
radical and expensive changes, not only to facilitate the appli- 
cation, but also to obtain immediate results in case the design 
meets the exacting requirement. 


Starting in with the chemical aspects of the case, the only 
available means of distilling the gases and raising them to 
the ignition temperature before they could escape into the 
tubes was aiong the lines of the underfed stoker. This was 
a revolutionary innovation, but as it offered the surest solu- 
tion of the smoke difficulty as well as giving promise of eco- 
nomical results, it was chosen and work started along these 
lines. 

The problem as laid out, then, was to produce a mechanical 
stoker that should maintain the desired steam pressure under 
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all conditions of working of the engine; should be practically 
smokeless, and should show an economy of fuel consumption 
that, if not exceeding or equaling that of the best hand work, 
should be better than the average; or, even better than the 
average of the most skilful man, when his lapses due to 
fatigue and long runs are taken into account. 

The problem stated and the method planned, it remained 


‘to develop a mechanism to do the work. The only precedent 


was the underfed stokers of stationary work. They were 
tried and failed in the great requisite of maintaining the 
steam pressure. Then followed a long period of experiment- 
ing, which space does not permit following, and which would 
be of interest solely as an exhibition of the steps that were 
taken and the reasoning that was applied until a machine 
was developed that could be depended upon to do all of the 
stoking from the time an engine left the roundhouse until it 
was run over the cinder pit at the other end of the division. 

If the fireman were to be spared it was quite as essential 
that a conveyor should be provided to take any grade of coal 
from the tender and deliver it to the stoker as that the latter 
should be able to put it into the firebox in the proper manner 
after it had received it. Hence it was a part of the plan to de- 
sign a conveyor that could be built in so as to form a part of 
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Half-Plan of Grate Used with Crawford Locomotive 
Mechanical Stoker. 


the locomotive and not obstruct the fireman should hand firing 
at any time become necessary. 

After several years of work a stoker has been evolved that 
meets the requirements outlined above. 

Skipping the intermediate steps we come to the machine in 
its latest stages as applied to a consolidation locomotive of 
the Pennsylvania Lines West. This locomotive is of the 
Pennsylvania H6b class, and of the following general dimen- 
sions: 

ee NE os Sich knee Wa eb ESS Skee 22 in. 


EE eee eer 28 in. 
eee ee er oe ee rer eee 179,000 Ibs. 
Weight on engine ............ yp SH oe ae 202,000 * 
i in Cs pice aS aS ho ee 205 “ 
Menting @urtace, Grebox ........csssecsee 166.5 sq. ft. 

Pe re 1S RES AES 2.677 si 

oi * OS a ee rere 2,844 i 
a rN ND oo is cis sc vce eee cee 66 x 107 in. 
Min << < kG bia se ees 6.c'b bg OS <6 6 aes ew 49.04 * 


Diameter of drivers ...... ets .. 6 in. 
Tractive effort on 85 per cent. boiler pressure. .42,168 Ibs. 
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This engine is now run in regular service, with the various 
tonnage loadings belonging to its class, on the divisions over 
which it is worked. 

A person looking for a change in the appearance of the 
engine due to the application of the stoker would be disap- 
pointed. There is nothing to indicate that the stoker has been 
put on, with the exception of a large cylinder bolted to the back 
end of the frames on the fireman’s side. And even that might 
very readily be mistaken for a driver brake cylinder. This 
cylinder has a diameter of 15 in. and a piston stroke of 10 





Cross Section Showing the Arrangement of the Crawford 
Locomotive Mechanical Stoker. 


in. The piston rod, which is of the trunk type, with a 
pivoted connection, takes hold of the lower end of a heavy 
rocker arm B, shown in the diagrammatic engraving. 


The piston of the stoker cylinder or engine works back and 
forth as in any engine and is operated by the ordinary valve 
motion of the Westinghouse 914-in. air pump. The method of 
construction is clearly shown in the engraving. The piston is 
made with a trunk to serve as a guide and thus shorten the 
connections. The valve head is set off on one side so that 
the reversing stem will enter a hole drilled in the wall of the 
trunk in which it is to play. All of this is standard Westing- ] 
house construction, even to the tappet plate against which 
the button of the reversing stem strikes. The advantage of f 
using a reversing mechanism that has been worked out and § 
which is carried in stock, so that in case of failure a re § 
placement can be drawn and applied, is apparent. 
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Details of the Engine Which Operates the Crawford Locomotive Mechanical Stoker. 
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Crawford Locomotive Mechanical Stoker and Coal Conveying Apparatus. 


In the cab the firedoor is as free to be used as on any 
locomotive, and the only changes to be seen are two openings, 
like scuttles or hatches, through which coal can be shoveled to 
the stoker in case of the failure of the conveyor. These are 
covered by lids and offer no obstruction to any work to be 
done. The shaft of the rocker is carried in heavy cast bear- 
ings bolted to the frames, and at the center there is attached 
the upper arm C, which actuates the stoker proper, and the 
conveyor. This arm projects up between the two conveyor 
troughs. The arrangement of these is shown in the cross- 
section and the plan. Krom these engravings it will be seen 
that there are two troughs set 27 in. apart from center to 
center and at equal distances on either side of the center of 
the firebox. They have a width of 9 in. and a total depth of 
20 in. or 18 in. below the bottom of the grate at the back. 
These hoppers D are of cast iron and have a projecting lip 1, 
reaching out over the air space 2, between the wall and the 
grate. This lip is an example of the close attention to detail 
that has been demanded in the development of the mechanism. 
It was not used on the present design, but, on a design now 
under construction, has been provided to prevent the loss of 
such quantities of unconsumed fine coal as dropped down 
through the space 2. It has developed that there was the 
same opportunity for loss down through the space 3, but by 
properly proportioning the width of the grate fingers to the air 
inlets in combination with the movement of the coal across the 
hot plate cokes it and causes it to agglutinate so that the 
pieces are too large to be lost, and this source of waste ig en- 
tirely obviated. 

The trough D extends from a point about 24 in. back of the 
firebox, forward and upward to the dead grate at the front. 
Its depth, therefore, decreases from 20 in. at the back end to 
nothing at the front. A 

In the bottom of the trough are cast two recesses which 
are now cylindrical, but which it is intended to make rectan- 
gular. They serve as sheaths into which the plungers with- 
draw on the backward stroke. 

As the upper rocker arm has a length of 21 in. as compared 
with 14 in. for the lower arm, the stroke of the main back 
plunger, which has a diameter of 8 in., is 15 in. The for- 
ward and intermediate plungers are 4 in. and 2% in. in diam- 
eter, respectively, but will be made rectangular 3 in. x 2% in. 
and 4 in. x 3 in. ‘hey are moved in the opposite direction 
to that of the main plunger. That is to say, when the latter 
is moving forward they are moving back and vice versa. 
This reversal of the motion is accomplished by using a down- 
wardly projecting rocker arm EB, connected to a lever F, which 
is pivoted at its lower end and is coupled at its upper to the 
two smaller plungers by the bars G and H. 

It will be seen, then, that so long as the stoker engine is 
at work the plungers are moving backward and forward, 
pushing the coal in front of them to the forward end of the 
trough. But as they progressively decrease in size from the 
back to the front there is a corresponding decrease in the 
amount of coal moved. Here, too, a good deal of experimental 
work had to be done. 

As it is, there is a nearly uniform bed over the whole of the 
grates, and the whole upper surface is kept aglow. The 
grates proper are in three sections. They are of the ordinary 
finger pattern, as shown on the plan, and occupy the areas 
between the troughs and the sides of the firebox, as well as 
that between the troughs themselves. The coal thus rises up 
and falls out on the grates, and in the designs under construc 
tion passes over the plates 1, which are renewable. The actual 
operation will be taken up later. 


Thus much for the stoker proper. It is a complete mecha- 
nism in itself and can be operated with any means of coal 
delivery. That used, however, is an intermittent conveyor, 
which delivers the coal at I, in front of the main stoker 
plunger. With the conveyor there is also combined a crusher 
that breaks the larger lumps of coal into a proper size for 
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DaILy TRIPs OF ENGINE EQUIPPED WITH STOKER. 


Time, hrs., min. —Av'ge.—, 
tm 
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-———Train———_, 
mp- 
Date. Tons. Loads. ties. Rate. Total. 
Jan. 25, 1910..... 885 21 Fast freight. 4:23 
* Zr, .1910....- Boo 27 Fast freight.) 3:35 
“ 27,°1910.... 990 27 Fast freight. § 
“ 28, 1910....2,163 32 13 13 T. over Al 6:30 
* 2s. 20. «23,80 22 13 14 T. less A.j 
“ 29, 1910... .1,300 3 he era a Be el 
* 29, 1910... .2,000 15 lg er j 
Feb..- 1, 1910. ...1,074 28 .. Fastfreight. 4:28 
“a 2, 1910....2,113 21 17 387 T. less A.| 6:35 
= 2, 1910....1,469 23 10 TT. less A.§ 
* 8, 1910....1,245 = 50 55 T. less A.| 9:03 
« . 8, 1910... «1,986 4 64 14 T. less A. § 
orf 4, 1910... ..2,090 31 < - T. less A. 6:40 
- 4, 1910....1,474 23 55 OURS ait cw oie ea ae j 
BA 5, 1910....1,270 25 2 na T. less A. | 6:50 
. 5, 1910... .2,000 37 el. Sere 
“ $6, 1910....1,230 31 . Fast freight AS 
oF 7, 1910....1,150 25 Bi ciwicureh ae 7:20 
7, 1910....2,000 42 OR ssusss kaw 
“6 8, 1910....1,000 25 Bese esa oes 4:50 
ei 9, 1910....1,264 3 48 - T. less A.) 
as 9, 1910....2,000 6 Ee eae ee ras :00 
” 9, 1910.... 560 6 | ae 
* 10, 1910... .2,025 38 3 About B. ..l 7:16 
“ 10, 1910....1,475 | 27 ee ee ; 
* 4%, 1910....100 an SE eas l 9:52 
sa 11, 1910... .1,845 15 et 
* 14, 1010....1,225 4. 45 75 T. less A.l 9:45 
ae | Se 1 Ree Ee gg 14 52 23 T. less A. § 
“ 15, 1910....2,135 40 4 15 T. less A.| 7:19 
“ 15, 1910....1,463 28 2 12T. less A.§ 
* 21, 1010....1,264 31 .. Fastfreight. 6:52 
mM. 22  3910..-.2048 30 ee l 7:45 
ss 622, 1910... .1,463 19 Pree 5 
* 628, 1910....1,255 Ke BE? unleton enue U 8:55 
“* 23, 1910....1,500 a 3 eee 
“* 24, 1010....1,756 26 19 21 T. less C.l 6:49 
=. @h, 2010....1,851 18 19 6. less B.5 
* $25, 1910.. ere sig Fast freight. 
“ $26, 1910.. 2, 125 47 So ee re | 
* 226, 1910....1,475 32 pe LR os eae s 5 
Mar. 1, 1910. ‘A 000 10 37 300 T.less Al 7:10 
23 1, 1910...1,973 27 38 23 T. less A. § 
snd 2, 1910.. -- 965 - eee SS ESAS sis 4:04 
- 3, 1910...1,280 34 .. 20 T. less A.l 5:49 
3, 1910. ..1,543 32 10 WSOP As. 255 
" 4, 1910. ..2,169 34 9 19T. sone l 6:52 
* 4, 1910...1,4638 23 8 138 T. less A.§ 
As 5, 1910. ..1,290 8 39 10 T. less A.| 7:15 
‘i 5, 1910...2,000 24 49 400T.lessA§ 
nid 9, 1910. ..1,220 5 ie 48 rep freight. bs 
“ 10, 1910...1,300 30 J. Sree Ul 6:25 
* 10, 1910. ..1,462 . 32 6 B38 T. less A § 
“20, 2010. ..2:340 41 5 10 T. less A.l 7:53 
* 11, 1910...1,458 29 .. 15 T. less A.J 
“« 15, 1910. ..2,130 34 .. 20 T. less A.l 6:23 
a 15,. 1910. ..1,474 23 a eer 5 
“* 16, 1910...1,239 27 1 61 T. less A. 6:12 
* §©16, 1910. ..1,995 21 27 5 T. less A.§ 
4 17, 1910...2,150 38 Te Sa ee ees | 6:50 
vig 17, 1910...1,475 27 De ahs sees j 
“ $18, 1910...1,280 27 ' ers Ul 7:05 
‘“* $18, 1910...1,957 i > ere ee 
“ £19, 1910...1,470 38 Fast freight. | 6:04 
“ £19, 1910...1,470 ss: | ceveuieeenee 
“ $20, 1910...1,296 35 Fast freight. } 5 325 
* 720, 1910. ..1,296 Swe ett eee 
“ #21, 1910... 900 28 Fast freight. ; 3:35 
“ $21, 1910... 900 PR Po 
“ 25, 1910. ..2,000 o's | a. eye | 9:04 
“ 25, 1910. ..2,000 oi Pe Aes cickes 
“« 26, 1910. ..2,130 45 crm cae Siew e 6:11 
“ 26, 1910...1,458 31 Te. Serer r ee 
“ 29, 1910. ..1,300 ° a gS eee | 8:48 
“ 29, 1910. ..1,997 11 De OU» < Seawee 
- 30, 1910. ..2,154 33 jae, Se ee l 7:34 
* 30, 1910. ..1,478 31 a a § 
“ 31, 1910...1,998 15 fe Cae l 6:46 
* . 31, 1910. ..1,998 15 Vara 
pril 1, 1910...2,112 38 Ye poos t Orel 
™ 1, 1910...1,479 26 BU aise baa 
= 2 3900...2918 48 Gaaeet ae l 7:87 
és 2, 1910...1,918 48 Axs eeuces 
a4 3, 1910. ..1,208 38 .. Fastfreight. 4:32 
? 4, 1910...1,974 12 Pe ee ca ea ee es 6:52 
5, 1010. ..1,125 20 ER ee) 54-555 55 6 5 :07 
ig 7, 1910...2.151 40 | Se Sry a § 8:47 
ig 7, 1910...1,478 26 it Ree. a eee i 
- 8, 1910. ..1,300 85 -. Fastfreight. 4:30 
= 9, 1910...2,150 33 J je eee hee 1 8:00 
- 9, 1910. ..1,475 33 st Sach eawek 5 
= 420, 3010... 850 25 - Fastfreight. 4:40 
“ 11, 1910...2,150 38 lay ae veoh + e0e 
* 11, 1910. ..1,465 24 11 A—10T . } 
> QR aRi0....< »* 


Run-. 


Loco. 


— 
ning. deten. press. Speed. Hook’d.Shak’n. per ct. 


3 :45 
3:21 


5 :00 


5:86 


744 
11 


733 


ao oS Hace 


+b & 


4 & | 


a 


734 


“ oO: 
a 
fon) 


741 
:20 
219 
754 
732 


202 
137 


on an a “I ao co 


721 


ao 


207 


745 


Ole 


:03 


ct 


mem 
& 
ie) 


:26 
735 


~ 


142 
52 
742 
154 


a _ oO »~-: 


56 


702 


a 


257 


725 
3:27 
5:43 
5 :00 
6:15 
5:38 
5 :38 
4:42 
4:47 
3:51 
5 :30 
4:16 
6:08 


4:05 
6 :55 


4:15 
4:57 


26 


10 


10 


10 


20 


30 


197.6 26.0 
202.5 29.1 


196 19.5 
193.3 17.3 


201 26.2 
196.6 18.8 


191 14.9 
202.5 18.8 
190.4 18.8 


Good. 
198 17.5 


194 24.8 
198.5 20.9 
195 18.3 
180 13.3 
180 16.5 
201.9 17.6 


195 
185 


19.4 


17.3 
180 15.3 
202 19.1 


200 
200 


197.4 19.3 
200 
200 


26.9 


22.0 
202 21.3 


198 20.8 


198 20.0 
17.3 
19.9 
19.8 
19.3 
20.0 
18.0 
23.5 
31.0 
190 17.5 
199.5 19.8 
199.5 15.7 
200.4 17.5 
197.8 17.8 
200.9 21.0 
200.8 20.4 


197.8 25.8 
199.5 17.7 
199.5 23.2 
198.5 16.1 


200 
195 


24.8 
14.1 
200 
200 


23.0 
19.8 


Stoker meeting at Col. 


aa bie = 
Smoke. 

25 9 OE aioe ae 5 
10 9 100 Bet.263 
41 35 ee ee 6 
17 16 we ssa a see 
10 16 100 oni 
24 28 100 
46 41 Os .cas ss ess 
25 39 100 Considrble 
38 38 934 Lrge amt. 
12 11 OD Gass Miee ee 
28 25 100 Lrge amt. 
23 22 100 Ty 
28 37 100° APE y AN 
39 44 106 Very little. 
22 33 SO «<ssGpe saw 
37 46 ae: ante eae 
42 41 100° Lrge amt 
40 30 SSS rs 
30 44 Se ascusiaher 
19 31 ROD. nisa okay oie 
10 21 Ge” kiss oe 

5 7 SOO ee 
18 17 Peet cen ewinws 
29 34 100 Not much. 
10 20 100] ey 
19 29 100 Fair. 

6 25 100 None.?? 
23 27 . ee sssseetes 
31-308 og 
24 36 96" Considrble 
26 18 aI 
35 31 100 No. 2-3 av 
27 40 100 Considrble 
19 26 Se snk aw va 
21 20 ee en eee 
19 26 ep sssanas ° 
14 18 90%* None 
35 44 97° Less thn 1 
14 29 100 Less thn 1 
27 36 94° Less thn 1 
12 19 94.4° Less thn 1 
24 26 92.3% Ave., .47. 
18 27 100 Less thn1 
18 24 100 Less thn 1 
20 24 100 Ave., .42. 
30 39 SOD pee abaans 
21 28 MD saws se eeu 
35 39 eee Sse ekaic 
10 12 100 Low 
25 20 100 * 
11 12 100 * 
28 29 100 te 
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Remarks. Miles 
Low tonnage; lack of frt. 
Good run of mine coal. 


Poor coal. 
Front sec. pan filled up. 


Stkr put too much ahead 
Cnveyr not hndlg enough, 


Hand firing did not help 
pressure. 


Good coal; plenty steam. 
Too much coal in box. 


Shkr br. caught in plungr 


Knees on conveyor brok- 
en, fire thin ahead. 


Fire clinkered once; good 


at end of trip. 
Coal brns fster thn Pitts 


Back grate stuck. 
Clinkered ; too nite hkg. 
Clinkered at center. 

Bk grates stk; good trip. 


Aux. plgr red. to 2% in. 


Conveyor out of order; 
too much coal ahead. 


Conv. out of order, back. 


Pin, plunger to cross arm 
raised out of place. 


Good trip. 


Conveyor in shop; good 
trip for steam. 


Too much coal ahead; 
good trip. 

Front plunger reduced; 
good trip for steam. 


Lower flue stopped up; 
good trip. 


Ash pan filled up. 


Not full trip; lack frt. 
Good trip. 


Good trip when stoker 
ran. 


Conveyor out of order; 
handlingtoo much coal 


. Conveyor did not furnish 


quite enough coal. 
Fine trip for steam. 


Part front grate blocked. 


Good trip. 


- Good trip. 


Good trip. 
Fine trip. 
Col. to Denn. .... 100 
Denn. to Col. .... 100 


Col. to Denn. .... 100 
Denn. to Col. .... 100 
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r Train * Time, hrs., min.~ —Av’ge.—, Fire, Stoker 
mp- Run- Loco. Stm. v——-approx.—, fire 
Date. Tons. Loads. ties. Rate. Total. ning. deten. press.Speed. Hook’d. Shak’n. per oe Smoke. Remarks. Miles 

“« 18, 1910. ..1,260 20 .. Fast freight.( 7:25 5:33... 200 17.6 29 ae 100 Low. Col. to Denn. .... 100 

“« 18, 1910...1,250 22 Fast freight. § 

“ 14, 1910...1,100 40 Fast freight. 5:10 4:25 188 21.1 14 15 100% “ Denn. to Col..... 100: 

“ 15, 1910. ..1,280 33 .. Fastfreight. 7:24 4:58 197 19.7 20 py | 100 _ Col. to Denn. .... 100 

* 16, 1910. ..2,150 59 Gy. Cieberemrataniianans } 8:10 6:50 200 14.3 20 24 100 “ Denn to Col. .... 100 

s 16, 1910...1,475 40 te | ee Pe 

“21, 1910... .1,290 24 ee ere rare 17:50 6:39 200 14.7 15 9 100 “ C. to D.; fine trip 100 

“21, 1910. ..2,000 24 So Bas: ws ves 5 

«22, 1910...1,000 $2 .. Fastfreight. 9:14 4:58 198 19.9 17 10 100 Denn. to Col. .... 100 

«28, 1910. ..1,993 14 Lee. eneer ns eee ee 7:30 5:29 200 17.9 22 16 100 Low.f Col. to Denn. .... 100 

“ ~~ 24, 1910. ..1,020 24 2 Fastfreight. 4:53 4:08 195 20.6 25 20 100 Denn to Scolly.... 90 

“ 26, 1910...2,172 Bee | Ges. we aaa E62 Asis 200 18.0 8 5 100 Very little. Alleg. to Conway.. 22 

«26, 1910... .2,860 ee ae oe ree 1:15 1:15 198 17.6 10 10 QQ sy carcass Conway to Allleg.. 22 

“27, 1910... . 2,397 OT as Di aairae owen 12:85 1:25 202 15.5 4 7 100 Very little. Alleg. to Jacks R.t 22 

“27, 1910... .4,360 80 Bie sighing se lsta stars 5 

“28, 1910...1,507 28 ers draters eiasorave 5:18 4:38 18 187 13.2 28 30 BO, 2 eciacesiats Conway to Alliance 60 

“29, 1910...1,495 33 Be eae oe 3:45 3:33 197 17.2 12 19 904 Very little. Alliance to Conway 60 

«30, 1910. ..4,080 64 Be Se ed conrneehe 1341 61:81 200 14.6 10 8 100 Low. Scully to Conway. 24 
May 4, 1910....1,515 24 “as —35T. 6:38 4:25 195 18.8 21 17 100 xs Col. to Bradford... 83 

i 4, 1910....1,300 27 yen Fast freight. 4:08 3:24 200 24.4 7 7 100 vs Bradford to Col... 83 

- 6, 1910.. 800 22 Fast freight. 3:15 2:59 185 32.8 26 21 BO Se rete es Col. to Denn.||.... 100 

55 7, 1910....1,264 38 Fast freight.| 6:20 4:24 195 19.1 30 25 BOOP Soe lees Denn. to Scully|j.. 90 

or 7, 1910.... 8380 28 Fast freight. § 

” 9, 1910....3,965 Oe aig) oheignere, Seas 2:55 2:16 200 9.8 16 14 100 Low. Scully to Conway. 24 

“ 10, 1910.... 260 ee reason ewe eeiats ; 

“ 10, 1910... .1,110 Bball) wraduncgtavinyore as } 8:24 2:38 200 23.2 4 1 SOOO 28 ewes Conway to Alliance 60 

“* 10, 1910....1,396 I  haeeterienersiotars 

“11, 1910... .1,475 14 TB swe seuss (7:05 4:18 12 200 142 20 16 100 Low. Conway to Alliance 

“ 11, 1910....1,490 7 Sn sacs iaieeaias 5 

o Seas 200 © (be se saw, snes 

“« 11, 1910.... 830 aa” |) Sed Wegiekgs eave wes L 4:21 3:00 195 20.3 16 14 BOF oc ioae ai Conway to Alliance. 

* 11, 1910.... 200 eS CHa Vehain al auar eee ont { 

“ 11, 1910.... 384 Me eee teehee J 

“ 12, 1910... .1,426 By We Sica ve } 4599" -3:00 200 20.3 10 14 100 Low. Alliance to Conway 

“ 312, 1910..... TWiT 5 WM oh. wueate j . 

“© 12, 1910.... 680 Whats: ) A Garsrgiarete ares } 

** 12, 1910.. 882 17 cel be Wha eee cas sea (5:00 3:55 200 15.6 13 18 100 Conway to Alliance. 

<4 , 1910.... 917 4 are ree { 

“© 12, 1910.... 825 2 ee ee J 

* 18, 1910....1,501 21 iva Glens waieteurasonene 15:15 3:05 200 19.8 12 14 100 Alliance to Conway. 

“ 18, 1910....1,022 8 BRUM <pegici ann ce ats j 

“6-14, 1910. ....3,311 63 Mee rd sie enver Wie ate 1:28 1:28 202 13.6 rs 4 100 as Conway to Aleghny 

“14, 1910... .3,700 59 te Ps eit 2ukk 2366 200 11.7 13 11 100° x Scully to Conway.. 





*Fire burned in holes in forward end of firebox. 
ftLow, except when hooked. 
tAllegheny to Jack Run and Jacks Run to Conway. 
§Flues badly honeycombed and leaked slightly. 
{Pin conveyor rigging lost out. 
|| Poor coal. 
Main plunger stuck in trough. Design has been changed to pre- 
vent trouble from stoker sticking and stopping. 
Smoked when hooking and shaking. 
More than with Pittsburgh coal 
#Reported by train crews. 
Conveyor did not furnish enough coal. 
2 Fire clinkered, bad grates. 
* Bad coal, hard runn ng train. 


4Fire clinkered from hooking. 

> Tecumseh coal. 

® Tecumseh coal, conveyor rocker arm became disconnected. 
7 Fire too light in forward end of firebox. 

8 Forward end of trough clogged with coke and ash, 
*100 per cent. until stoker stuck. 

10 Did not fire stoker heavy enough. 

11 Stoker engine stopped. 

12 Stoker worked too slow. 

13 Best trip to date. 

14 Coal blocked over crusher for short time. 

1 Conveyor clogged, overloaded engine. 

16 Stoker miles to date, 6,610. 

17 Except when hooking and shaking. 








uSe in the firebox. As already stated the conveyor is worked 
from the upper end of the long rocker arm C, in unison with 
the main coal plunger. The conveyor, however, is a tender 
attachment, while the stoker belongs to the engine. The tail- 
piece or drawbar casting K of the engine is of the usual form 
and the trough casting of the stoker rests upon it, and is 
rigidly fastened so that it must follow all of the movements 
of the locomotive. If this is so, it follows that the conveyor 
must be so flexibly attached to the tender that its delivery end 
can follow every movement of the locomotive, and this has 
been done, 

Although there are two stoker troughs for the delivery of 
the coal to the firebox, there is but one conveyor trough to 
carry the coal to the stoker. The trough is indicated at L 
on the engraving and extends from a point back of the open- 
ing M, in the floor of the tender, to the opening I, in front 
of the main stoker plunger, rising on a gentle incline for the 
whole distance. The coal is thus delivered on a double in- 
cline between the plungers, in front of which it falls for 
delivery into the firebox. The back end of the conveyor 
trough is carried by trunnions 4, which rest in bearings in 
the casting 5. This holds the back end and, while giving it 
the same vertical motion as the tender, permits the front 
end to move up and down with the engine and stoker, on 
top of which it rests at 7. 

The horizontal motion is cared for by pivoting the casting 5 
on the vertical pin 6, and carrying the whole load on a plate 
in the suitable stop lugs that are attached to the sills. The 
pin 6 is set but 19 in. ahead of the hole in the tender floor, 


while the distance out to the point of discharge is 10 ft. 
1 in.; hence the lateral movement at the back end is very 
small. : 

The conveyor itself differs from others that have been used, 
not only in tie intermittent character of its operation, but in 
the mechanism used for the propulsion of the coal. 


The to-and-fro motion is obtained through the connection O, 
that runs back to the crusher P. The crusher is formed of a 
plunger working back and forth in a sneath that is fastened 
beneath the floor. The plunger traverses the opening and 
breaks the large lumps of coal] that may be in front of it. 
Projecting from its upper surface are some rods 8, that are 
used to stir up the coal and prevent it from arching over 
the opening and failing to come down. 

From the point 9 on the connection O, a short rod Q ex- 
tends back to the lever R, which is pivoted at its lower end 
to the tender. From the upper end the connection S runs 
to the cross piece T, to which the longitudinal pieces V of the 
conveyor are attached. These longitudinal pieces are set one 
on each side of the conveyor trough, and are connected at 
intervals by rods 10, on which a series of fingers W are 
strung. These are made of 2-in. x y-in. iron, and there are 
six on each bar. 

When the stoker is in motion the conveyor moves to and 
fro with the main plunger. As the fingers move back they 
rise and drag back over the coal, but on the forward move- 
ment they dig down into it and push it along. They are ‘pre- 
vented from swinging back of their vertical position by stops. 
The reason for using several of these fingers in a row is to 
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make it possible for one to lift and slide over a large lump 
of coal that may be in its way, while its mates can work 
according to the size of the coal with which they come in 
contact. 

It thus appears that every provision is made for taking the 
coal from the tender and putting it in the firebox. No at- 
tempt has been made to have the apparatus work continu- 
ously or automatically. The duty of the engine is subject to 
constant variation, and so must be the action of the stoker. 
It is started and stopped by the opening of a steam valve on 
the fireman’s side of the cab, and can be so controlled that 
it will make any desired number of strokes, delivering about 
28 lbs. of coal at each stroke. 

The device, as constructed during the experimental stage, 
and in its present state of development, is fully covered by 
patents and pending applications in this country, as well as in 
Canada, England and France. 

SERVICE RESULTS. 

With the stoker so designed, che question is, how does it 
work and to what extent does it meet the requirements that 
have been set up for it? 

In the preparation of the engine for the road the fire is built 
in the usual manner and the coal is put into the firebox by 
hand until steam is raised, so that the stoker can be worked, 
after which it can be made to do all of the work until the 
engine reaches the end of its run. 

For several months the engine has been in service hauling 
the regular tonnage. At first it was run on the Southwest 
System between Columbus and Dennison, a distance of about 
100 miles. At present it is working between Conway, the 
classification yard 23 miles west of Pittsburgh, to Crestline, 
on the northwest system, a distance of 165 miles. Daily 
reports of the performance of the engine and the stoker are 
made to the superintendent of motive power, showing the 
tonnage hauled, the time, speed, average steam pressure, the 
number of times the fire was hooked and shaken, the general 
character of the smoke emitted, and the proportion of the 
work done by the stoker. In this series af reports, running 
from January 25 to May 14, and covering 81 trips, there were 
but 18 on which the stoker failed to do all of the work; and 
of these 18, but three in which it did less than 90 per cent. of 
the work. 

in the handling of the fire, that is to say, the hooking and 
shaking, there seems to be no regularity, as yet, as to the 
frequency of the intervals at which it is done. It is depen- 
dent upon the character of the coal, the manner in which the 
driver works the engine, the weight of the train, with a 
possible influence due to weather conditions. That the work 
done on the fire is insignificant is shown by two test runs 
that were made in which the firemen did not know that they 
were being observed. In ome case, on a hand-fired engine, on 
a run of 100 miles occupying 7 hrs. and 15 min., the door was 
open 1 hr. and 10 min.; in the other, fired with a stoker, 
occupying 7 hrs. and 50 min., or 6 hrs. 39 min. of running 
time, the door was open 6 min. In neither case was the time 
that the door was held on the latch, due to an excess of steam 
pressure, taken into account. The difference is too significant 
to need comment. As for smoke prevention, it is doubtful if 
better results can be obtained. It is practically smokeless, in 
that the smoke produced is so faint and thin that the most ex- 
acting would have difficulty in finding an excuse for a com- 
plaint and under no consideration could it be called, even by 
the most critical, a nuisance. Under working conditions the 
smoke, when compared with the Ringelmann Chart, is almost 
clear, but with the hooking and shaking of the fire 20 per cent. 
of No. 1 Chart is reached, and sometimes exceeded. An ave- 
rage of 15 second readings during a 3-hr. 51-min.-trip on the 
road gave a grade of .42 of the Ringelmann Chart. The great- 
est contrast is observed when the locomotive is being worked 
its hardest. As an instance of this, on a hard pull up a long, 
heavy grade, comparative observations were made between the 
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stoker locomotive and a hand-fired helper of the same class, 
both locomotives being worked to their maximum capacity. The 
average of smoke readings taken every 15 seconds indicated for 
the stoker .39 of the No. 1 Chart, and for the hand-fired 3.84 
of the No. 3 Chart. On a recent trip the engine was observed 
while working up the ruling grade near Sewickley. It was 
fully loaded and was working hard with the lever down in the 
corner. It was cool enough to condense the exhaust, and be- 
tween the cloud of vapor so formed and the top of the stack 
there was a clear space through which objects could be dis- 
tinctly seen. There was no discoloration except at one point 
where the fire was hooked, when there was a darkening, but 
nothing to compare with that emitted from the stacks of other 
engines working on the grade, and there was nothing to be 
seen of the sooty cloud that floats off as a locomotive passes. 
Riding on the engine it is possible to see the trace of a faint 
brown haze at all times. When the fire is hooked this darkens 
perceptibly, but fades within five seconds of the closing of the 
door. It is only when the engine is shut off and is drifting 
that smoke really appears. Under these conditions the smoke 
is black and does not differ materially from an ordinary loco- 
motive under the same conditions, : 

In this respect the results differ materially from those of 
other stokers that have been observed. In these there was 
either a constant emission of black smoke, far worse than 
that of any ordinary locomotive, or the same emission alter- 
nating with a lightening as the plunger was drawn back and 
admitted air to the firebox. 

Observations made on a recent trip go to confirm the re- 
ports already alluded to. With a train consisting of 18 
loaded and 16 empty cars, weighing 1,484 tons, the engine 
worked west from Conway, holding its steam pressure con- 
stantly at 200 Ibs. while taking .87 per cent. grades, one of 
which was nearly 9 miles long. In this the stoker did all 
of the work of firing. In fact, it has been learned by experi- 
ence that, if the steam falls and the stoker will not bring it 
up, it is useless to resort to hand firing. Hand work cannot 
accomplish what the stoker will not do. 

It seems evident from this that the stoker can be made to 
do all of the hard work of the fireman, but that does not 
mean that the man will not have to be as keenly alive as 
ever to his duties or that he will not have to be as busy and 
closely attentive. The stoker is possessed of no intelligence. 
It simply puts coal into the firebox in an exceedingly efficient 
manner. It delivers, at each stroke, about twice as much 
coal as would be delivered by an ordinary shovelful. Hence 
it cannot be worked continuously and the fireman must use 
the same judgment that he does now. His manipulation of 
the machine depends upon the work being done and what is 
to be done in the immediate or near future. He must antici- 
pate grades, up or down, and be ready for them when they are 
reached. He will be obliged to watch his fire even more 
closely than at present, because of the difficulty of doing so. 
With the hand-fired furnace it is always possible to look in 
at the door and see its condition, and place the coal accord- 
ingly. With this stoker fire the coal, coming in and up from 
the bottom, is always intensely aglow, and it is quite impos- 
sible to see as to its condition. To assist in this a large 
peephole has been placed above the firedoor. By covering this 
with blue glass it becomes possible to make the desired obser- 
vations. The fireman then will have to be fully as skilful as 
ever, and, freed from his heavy manual work, will have an 
opportunity to keep a closer watch over the combustion of the 
coal and produce better results than have heretofore been 
considered possible. 

As for the economy of fuel to be effected, that is unknown 
as yet. That there will be some is to be expected, because of 
the evidently better combustion that is obtained, as shown 
by the absence of smoke. It is not expected that it will do 
better than the most skilful of-firemen, but it will be better 
than the average, or even better than the average work of the 
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best man when long runs and fatigue are taken into account. 

Up to the present but one engine has been equipped, and 
with this the experimenting has been done. The work has, 
however, reached such a stage in its development that the 
company feels warranted in extending the service. Twenty- 
five additional locomotives are, therefore, to be equipped with 
the stoker for trial service. Of these fifteen will be assigned 
to the lines west and ten to the lines east. Meanwhile, an 
engine will be put in the testing plant at Altoona for the 
determination of the relative fuel economy of the stoker, and 
the information so obtained will be published in the columns 
of the Railway Age Gazette as soon as it is in a condition to 
be given to the public. 





BOAT AND RAIL TELPHER TRANSFER PLANT. 





The Illinois Central has a large freight yard about three 
miles down stream from Memphis, Tenn., on the Mississippi 
river, adjacent to which a new telpher plant has been recently 
installed to lessen the cost and facilitate the transfer of com- 
modities between boats and cars. 

The terminal has greatly interested planters remote from 
railway facilities and convenient to the river. It has resulted 
in increased traffic for the railway, something that always 
follows improvements in terminal and transfer facilities. 
Such installations, which are novel in America, are more 
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Fig. 1—Ptan and Profile of Telpher System. 


common on some of the rivers of Europe where there is close 
co-operation between river and rail transportation. 

Fig. 1 shows in plan and profile the plant, which consists of 
a loading platform on shore with telpher system ending in a 
cantilever truss over the river. A 30-ft. barge is used at 
present as a loading platform under the truss, but it is ex- 
pected future development in handling river traffic will permit 
of using the telpher to load and unload direct from boats. 

Fig. 2 is a view of the plant as built, the photograph hav- 
ing been taken at extreme high water, a time when the bank 
of the river is usually submerged two to three feet. The 
river bank is quite abrupt and extends back practically level 
from the river, the land being of the character common to the 
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Mississippi river bottoms: rich soil and alluvial silt. The 
terminal can be used at all stages of the river, the extreme 
difference between high and low water being about 30 ft. An 
embankment was built to a height well above high water and 
upon this was placed a platform 32 ft. x 300 ft. with track 
on each side. The wooden trestle built over the platform to 
carry the telpher is shown in Fig. 2. It occupies a little more 
than one-third the width, leaving a clear loading platform 
on each side. At present cotton, which is the principal com- 
modity handled, is carried from the boat by teJpher and 
deposited at any desired point on the platform, being rolled 
into the cars at the side. In Fig. 1 a track ending at the plat- 
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Fig. 3—Boat and Rail Telpher. 


this track so that gondola and flat cars may be loaded and un- 
loaded direct, thus eliminating handling on the platforms. 

Fig. 3 shows the river end with steel cantilever truss. 
Since this view was taken additional cluster piles have been 
driven for protection. The overhang of the cantilever is 60 
ft. The counterweight of concrete is connected to and forms 
a part of the pile capping under the steel columns. All foun- 
dations are timber piles. 

Each 5-ton hoist of the carriage is equipped with a 
25-h.p. electric hoist and a 10-h.p. motor for traveling. The 
lifting speed is 60 ft. per minute and the travel speed is 600 
ft. per minute. The motors take power from an overhead 
trolley. The capacity is 300 bales of cotton per hour or an 
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Fig. 2—Boat and Rail Telpher. 
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equivalent quantity of other material. A special type of low 
4-wheeled truck has been built to handle the cotton and the 
16-ft. spacing of the hooks will be good in the handling of 
lumber and logs. 

The equipment consists of two 5-ton Sprague electric hoists 
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Fig. 4—Details of Telpher Track. 
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80 attached together that they make a single trolley carriage 
controlled by one operator riding with it. The track consists 
of a single line of standard 20-in., 65-lb. steel] I-beams, the 


_ two 4-wheeled trucks being carried on the lower flange. In 
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this particular instance two 30-lb. rails are used, as shown 
in Fig. 4. The usual method is to carry the load on wheels 
directly on the flange and normal to the slope. The engineers. 
of the Illinois Central say that the continued passage of a 
heavy machine over the flanges of the I-beams turns down 
the outstanding flange. In their investigation of this type of 
carrier they found a number of failures of track from this 
cause. The use of the rail is expected to guarantee perfect 
alinement, and, if it is ever necessary, renewal of wearing 
surface without disturbing the carrier. The web, by means 
of the special castings, will assist the flanges and eliminate 
failures caused by flanges bending. 

To A. S. Baldwin, chief engineer of the Illinois Central, is 
due the credit for the idea of this terminal. The plans were 
prepared and work directed by R. E. Gaut, engineer of 
bridges and buildings, and F. L. Thompson, assistant engineer 
of bridges. The work was directly under the superintendence 
of F. O. Draper, superintendent of bridges. 


GRIFFITH INTERLOCKING. 








The Federal Signal Co. has just completed an electric inter- 
locking plant at Griffith, Ind., for signaling a crossing of the 
Erie, the Michigan Central, the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern and the 
Grand Trunk. The machine has a 64-lever frame with 35 
levers for 35 signals, 18 levers for 19 derails and 7 switches, 
and 11 spare spaces. The machine, signals and switch move- 
ment are similar in most respects to those installed on the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, at Indianapolis, 
and heretofore described in the Railway Age Gazette (see 
issues of June 18 and June 25, 1909). Since then, however, 
several improvements have been introduced in the machine 
and the circuits, and these are in use at Griffith. 

The indication, instead of coming directly from the battery, 
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Electric Interlocking Switch and Signal Apparatus, Griffith, Indiana. 
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now consists of a single impulse from the secondary of an 
induction coil situated in the tower. There is usually only 
one indication coil for a plant. The primary circuit is closed 
at the lever when in indicating position and the impulse 
from the secondary goes out through a contact on the lever, 
over the last operating wire to the function and back: through 
common. The indication coil is,in this circuit and is so con- 
structed as to respond only to the high voltage current gen- 
erated by the induction coil. The lever indicating apparatus 
has been so modified as to adapt it to this change in indica- 
tion circuits. 

On the Erie there is electric approach and detector locking; 
on the other roads there is detector locking only. Electric 
locks are applied to the lever quadrants for this purpose. 
Detector bars are also provided throughout. There is an 
annunciator to show the approach of a train to each distant 
signal, 9 of them in all. The electric locking circuits are 
operated by a potash primary battery consisting of 40 cells, 
two sets of 20 in parallel. There are 9 electric locks, 15 track 
relays and 8 secondary relays. 

The signals on the Erie work in the upper right hand quad- 
rant. ‘lhose on the other roads work in the lower right hand 
quadrant. The plant was built for the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern. 





WORKING OF THE EDUCATIONAL BUREAU OF THE 
UNION PACIFIC. 





The educational bureau of information of the Union 
Pacific was established on September 1, 1909. Its objects, and 
the plans for carrying them out, were outlined in official cir- 
culars which were published by the Railway Age Gazette in 
its issues of September 3 and November 26, 1909. The actual 
workings of such ‘an institution are more interesting and im- 
portant, however, than its purposes and plans, because its 
actual workings, like its results, depend not only on the 
efforts and good intentions of those who establish and con- 
duct it but also on the attitude assumed toward it by those 
it aims directly to benefit. The bureau has now been in 
existence long enough to make it practicable to tell what it is 
doing and how it is doing it, from which some reasonable 
inference may be drawn as to how much it is adapted to 
accomplish. 

Numerous railways have adopted methods for the instruc- 
tion ad training of special classes of their employees with 
a view of fitting them to do special kinds of work, or of 
fitting them to do better the special work in which they 
were already engaged. In many cases special instruction has 
been provided for mechanical apprentices. The Southern 
Pacific has provided a broad course of study and training to 
fit promising young men for officers, and its plan for this 
purpose has been extended to the other Harriman lines. The 
Union Pacific, it is believed, is the first railway to establish 
a bureau under the supervision and having the active co- 
operation of its principal offcers to try to give instruction and 
training to all its officers and employees, and to each accord- 
ing to his special needs on the particular railway and in that 
particular branch of the service of that railway, with which 
he is connected. The response to the efforts of the manage- 
ment to thus increase directly the efficiency of those on its 
pay roll and indirectly the efficiency of the operation of the 
road is interesting and significant. It has about 20,000 em- 
ployees. Of these 1,014 had, up to about the middle of April, 
applied for and begun to receive from the bureau the instruc- 
tion and training it was established to give. Some of these 
have not gone on with the work they began, but 908 were 
still on the rolls of the bureau. This number included 95 
officials, among them being chief dispatchers, yardmasters, 
division foremen of engines, master mechanics and assistant 
superintendents. About 100 of the students are Japanese 
track laborers; the work of the bureau is permeating down 
to and influencing the efficiency of the lowest strata of em- 
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ployees. Since early in December the bureau has corrected 
over 1,500 lesson papers. In the first week in March it cor- 
rected 140; in the second week, 119; in the third week, 103, 
and in the fourth week, 114. The next week it corrected 125. 
It is now correcting an average of 125 lesson papers weekly. 

What has been done, although very considerable, is no 


criterion of what can and probably will be done in the future, 


for up to the present time only a few of the instruction papers, 
which are in preparation, have been finished and printed, and 
for this reason the bureau has made almost no special effort 
to bring the advantages that it affords to the specific atten- 
tion of the great bulk of the employees. Practically all of 
the applications for studentships which have been received 
have come in response to the initial circulars announcing 
the establishment of the bureau. It is believed from experi- 
ence up to the present time that when all the instruction 
papers are finished and all employees are familarized with 
the scope and objects of the institution a very large propor- 
tion of the total number will without any urging enter their 
names on its student rolls and take the courses which are 
specially adapted to their requirements. 

The main objects of the bureau have already been stated 
in the Railway Age Gazette. They are (1) to assist em- 
ployees to assume greater responsibility; (2) to increase the 
knowledge and efficiency of employees, and (3) to prepare 
prospective employees for the service. Its use is open to all 
employees free of any charge. Its work is controlled by a 
board of supervisors, consisting of the following: A. L. 
Mohler, vice-president and general manager; J. A. Munroe, 
freight traffic manager; Charles Ware, general superintend- 
ent; R. L. Huntley, chief engineer; C. E. Fuller, superintend- 
ent motive power and machinery. Mr. Ware succeeded W. 
L. Park, formerly general superintendent, when Mr. Park 
left the Union Pacific to become vice-president and general 
manager of the Illinois Central. Mr. Park was one of the 
prime movers in establishing the bureau and took a great and 
active interest in it. 

It is said, however, that the germ of the plan of adopting 
some method to educate all employees of the road was a 
remark by the late E. H. Harriman in criticism of. the course 
of the management of his own and other roads in going out- 
side of their own ranks to get men to fill vacancies. He 
thought the managements should work out some system of 
training men to fill all vacancies. The officers of the Union 
Pacific felt that that scheme would work best which would 
benefit all employees equally and would give all, as nearly as 
practicable, an equal change for promotion according to their 
abilities and irrespective of their past education, or of any 
support that they might receive from influential persons. 
They thought it would be best to try to teach every employee 
something without any charge and to try not so much to fit 
some especially to be officials as to give all a change to be- 
come officers if they took advantage of the opportunities 
offered them for instruction and experience. 

One of the points on which they lay stress is that the 
bureau has absolutely nothing to do directly with operation. 
Its purposes are exclusively educational. It aims to fit men 
for promotion and its records are open to the officers to use 
as a guide in determining who are best equipped for promo- 
tion, but the decision who shall be promoted is absolutely in 
the same hands as it was before the bureau was established. 

The road was fortunate in having available a man who was 
unusually equipped to carry out these plans. D. C. Buell, 
who was made chief of the bureau, graduated from Purdue 
University as a mechanical engineer. He was then employed 
on different roads for six years, being engineer of tonnage 
tests and inspector of transportation on the St. Louis & San 
Francisco for three years, and being later engaged in special 
work on the Minneapolis & St. Louis, the Minneapolis, St. Paul 
& Sault Ste. Marie, the Burlington and the Denver & Rio 
Grande. He was doing fuel work on the Union Pacific when 
the educational bureau of information was established. G. W. 
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Siever, assistant chief of the bureau, had been equipped for 
this work by 25 years experience on the Union Pacific as 
accountant, station agent and office man. 

The correspondence school plan was adopted because it was 
believed it was best adapted to meet the peculiar require- 
ments of the situation. The correspondence course being 
used is better for men on the Union Pacific than any general 
correspondence course could be, because it deals, not with 
railway work generally, but with work on the Union Pacific 
specifically and is as to that road official. 

An advisory board acts with the chief of the bureau in 
carrying on its work. It is composed of H. J. Stirling, 
auditor; J. Sundland, the chief engineer’s office engineer; A. 
H. Fetters, mechanical engineer; J. C. Young, signal engi- 
neer; C. J. Lane, first assistant general freight agent, and 
John A. Sheean, assistant general attorney for Nebraska. 
The operating member of the board formerly was T. J. Foley, 
formerly assistant superintendent but now assistant general 
manager of the Illinois Central. No successor to Mr. Foley 
on the board had been named at the time this article was 
written. This board is composed, as will be noted, of an ex- 
pert from each of the departments. It plans the various 
courses of reading and study, passes on applications for 
courses and assigns the work to be done by each student, 
Getermines whether questions asked by employees and officers 
shall be answered, and passes on the answers prepared, etc. 
It also advises the chief of the bureau on such matters as he 
brings up and outlines the policy to be pursued in handling 
new matters suggested by his work. It meets every Monday 
evening at 7.30 o’clock, and its sessions are usually attended 
by some of the general officers. If some special matter of 
a good deal of importance is to be considered or acted on, 
other officers are asked to attend. For example, on one even- 
ing when the course for the preparation and training of sta- 
tion helpers was under consideration, an assistant superin- 
tendent from each of the five divisions of the road was called 
in to advise. 

Perhaps at first some of the members of the advisory board 
were disposed not to take its work seriously. They are now 
all deeply interested and deeply serious. The bureau im- 
parts information in two ways. (1) It answers specific ques- 
tions sent in to it by officers and employees, and (2) it gives 
those who desire them courses of study adapted to their 
special needs. 

Each question asking for specific information is carefully 
scrutinized by the chief of the bureau and the advisory board 
to find out if the person asking it has any motive other than 
that of securing helpful information. The reason for this is 
that there is always danger that somebody may try to get 
a ruling on some point relating to discipline which, if made, 
might prove awkward both for the questioner’s superior of- 
ficer and for the bureau; and therefore questions which might 
relate to discipline, however indirectly, are not answered. If 
the question is considered a proper one it is referred to that 
officer whose special line of work makes him most competent 
to answer it, and his answer is sent to the advisory board 
and by it to the employee. The answer to such a question 
becomes officia] information and subsequently will always be 
made by the bureau in response to the same question. 

It was thought that the answering of questions in this way 
would be one of the most important functions of the bureau. 
The number of questions received, however, has not been so 
large as was anticipated. Up to the time material for this 
article was obtained 140 questions asked by 47 men had been 
answered. The fact that each man who asked any questions 
at all had asked an average of three shows that when one 
has once asked and got a satisfactory answer he is encour- 
aged to ask more. Probably the main reason why only a 


comparatively few requests for specific information have been 
received is that employees and subordinate officials dislike 
to disclose their ignorance in regard to matters which per- 
haps it may be thought they should know. 


As a matter of 
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fact, however, the person who answers a question usually 
does not know who asked it, and it is expected that when 
this, and the fact that the management very much desire 
employees and officers to make use of the bureau to secure 
prompt and accurate information become known, the number 
of questions received and the number from whom they come 
will largely increase. 

All employees who take a course of study are required to 
begin by reading a paper prepared by the bureau entitled 
“How to Study,” and next to familiarize themselves with the 
history and geography of the Union Pacific. “History of the 
Union Pacific’ was prepared by C. J. Lane, first assistant 
general freight agent. Its purpose was stated to be “to re- 
view the history of the Union Pacific, and with such brevity 
as will bring the story safely within the inceptor’s evening 
hour of study.” It would be an indifferent writer indeed 
who could not make a history of the Union Pacific interest- 
ing. Mr. Lane proved not to be an indifferent writer, and 
produced a paper which is fascinating to one not connected 
with the road and must be more fascinating to those who are. 
It contains only 59 good sized type-written pages. 

The papers next prepared deal with the geography of the 
road. It operates in five states, Nebraska, Wyoming, Cclo- 
rado, Utah and Kansas. The student is required to first read 
a general geography of the road and then to study that paper 
relating specifically to its geography in the state in which 
he works. The advantages of having officers and employees 
familiar with the geography of a road are numerous. For 
example, the home seeker on a passenger train is pretty apt 
to question the conductor about the nature and resources of 
the territory which the road serves, and intelligent answers 
may be the means of getting him to settle in its territory 
and become one of those who furnish it traffic. It has been 
the aim to write the papers on geography so as to make them 
no less interesting than instructive, and the story is told 
of a conductor who was formerly employed on the Nebraska 
division, but who is now on the Wyoming division, who while 
laying over began at 7.30 p.m. to read the geography of the 
road in Nebraska and never quit until 11 p.m., when he 
finished it. 

The student having finished the prescribed papers on his- 
tory and geography is started on a study of those things a 
knowledge of which will directly increase his efficiency as 
an employee—mechanical engineering, section work, trans- 
portation, traffic, maintenance of way, civil engineering, sta- 
tion work, air-brake operation, locomotive firing, locomotive 
running, or what not. The way that the papers dealing with 
the different special subjects have been and are being pre- 
pared is novel and interesting. Take, for example, the paper 
on “Track.” That part of it which deals especially with 
maintenance was assigned to the assistant division engineer, 
who was considered the best expert on the road on the main- 
taining of track; that part of it dealing with tunnels was 
assigned to the man who handles tunnel matters, and like- 
wise such matters as the construction of double track, new 
construction, rails and fittings, etc., were assigned to experts 
on these various subjects. Each man’s paper was read and 
approved by his immediate superior, and then the various 
writers were called into the bureau to confer. Each read 
his paper aloud and the others criticised questionable state- 
ments, suggested things that had been left out, etc. When 
differences of cpinion arose, the matter involved was sub- 
mitted to vote and the majority ruled. After this the papers 
were taken away by their writers for revision and correc- 
tion. When they were returned to the bureau they were sub- 
mitted te the chief engineer to. be edited and approved by 
him, and finally they were illustrated and published by the 
bureau. 

In a similar way the course in station work was prepared 
by the agents at a number of important stations who held 
a three days’ conference at Omaha to correct, revise and pass 
on what had been prepared. In like manner the courses for 
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locomotive firemen and enginemen were prepared by the road 
foremen of engines and revised and approved by the master 
mechanics and superintendent of motive power. A paper on 
combustion was written by Mr. Buell, the chief of the bureau, 
read by him to the road foremen and approved by them and 
subsequently passed on by the engineer of tests, the mechan- 
ical engineer and superintendent of motive power. A 
pamphlet describing the construction and operation of the 
first Mallet articulated compound locomotives bought by the 
Union Pacific was published, placed in the hands of the 
enginemen and studied by them before these engines ever 
reached the tracks of the road. A splendid pamphlet on 
“Courtesy” was printed and circulated among all employees 
with the object of improving the treatment given to the pub- 
lic. A paper on track tools containing illustrations of all 
the tools used, and the correct method of using them has 
been printed in both English and Japanese, the Japanese on 
each page being a literal translation of the English on the 
facing page. In addition, the Japanese track laborers have 
been furnished with grammars and dictionaries so that they 
can use this paper in learning the English language. For 
the first time the management of the road knows that its 
Japanese employees understand the rules applicable to them 
and .neir work. 


The chief of the bureau and the advisory board exercise 
a good deal of care in selecting the course of study which an 
employee shall be given. A chief clerk to an engineer who 
was engaged on construction was provided with a course in 
Maintenance of Way Accounting. An assistant division engi- 
neer who wanted to better qualify himself for his present posi- 
tion is being given enough algebra, geometry and trigonmetry 
to equip him to go further in the study of railway civil engi- 
neering. A fireman is given only a locomotive engineer’s 
course until he has passed his examination for promotion to 
engineer. After he has passed his promotional examination 
he is given a course that will better enable him to perform 
his duties as an engineer. An employee is not allowed to 
take a course of study relating to matters outside of his 
department without the authority of the general superin- 
tendent. When, however, there is good reason for it, an 
officer or employee may be allowed to carry two or three 
courses. 


When it is decided that a man is good material for promo- 
tion a plan is worked out in some cases for preparing him 
for advancement. For example, a trainmaster on the Utah 
division was taken from the service and assigned to student 
work at the same rate of pay and expenses allowed him in 
regular service. He worked three months in charge of an 
extra section gang. He was then given three months experi- 
ence in repairing and caring for locomotives in a locomotive 
shop. At the time material for this article was secured he 
was filling a temporary vacancy in the operating department. 
It was intended that when he was relieved he should be given 
two months’ experience in the accounting department where 
he would come in direct touch with the incorrect reports 
often made by freight and passenger conductors and station 
agents. It was intended after that to have him go through 
the company’s station agent school and then serve a short 
period of apprenticeship in the store department and in the 
general offices, including those of the traffic department. It 
was thought that at the end of this time he would be qualified 
to be promoted to assistant superintendent when a vacancy 
took place. The bureau, of course, had nothing to do with 
transferring him from one place to another. This was 
handled by the operating department. What the bureau did 
was to aid him to get a knowledge that would fit him for his 
prospective duties. 

In many cases the names of students who are making good 
progress are brought to the attention of the officials interested 
for their information. Once having given the officials this in- 
formation the duty and authority of the bureau have been 
exhausted. 
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This, like all other correspondence schools, has to have a 
good “follow-up” system to get some of its students to keep 
up their studies. In the first place, of course, the student is 
required to answer a list of questions relating to ihe subject 
dealt with in his instruction paper before another instruc- 
tion paper will be sent to him. The questions are framed 
with the design of causing the student to do a maximum 
amount of study and a minimum amount of writing. Failure 
to deserve a grade of 75 per cent. or more may result in his 
being asked to study the lesson and answer the questions 
again. If the questions relating to a lesson are not answered 
within 60 days he is sent a form letter calling his attention 
to the fact and urging him to answer the questions and go 
on with the course. If no reply to this is received within 15 
days, Mr. Buell writes him a personal letter, and if this does 
not bring a reply he is dropped from the student rolls. 

When an employee desires instruction in regard to some 
matter a course in which would not be suitable to any con- 
siderable number of employees, a special course is devised 
for him. One of the interesting features of the work of 
the bureau is that all of its instruction papers are reviewed 
by the road’s law department before they are sent out to 
students to see that they contain nothing that the law de- 
partment cannot back up. 


As before stated, one of the purposes of the bureau is to 
“prepare prospective employees for the service.” The most 
important work it is doing in carrying out this purpose, is to 
conduct a school for station helpers at its headquarters in 
Omaha. This school is in direct charge of an employee of 
the road who has had 25 years’ experience in station work 
on the Union Pacific. Students must be at least 18 and not 
more than 30 years of age. Practically all of them are boys 
and young men who have received enough instruction at 
telegraph schools along the road to send 20 words a minute. 
They are allowed three hours daily for practicing telegraphy 
and given five hours’ station work. A practice circuit has 
been established in the school room, and an arrangement has 
been made so that the students can cut in on the road’s tele- 
graph lines. All the forms used in regular railway station 
work are provided and are used by the students precisely the 
same as they are in regular station work. The room is open 
at night and there is seldom an evening when some of the 
boys are not in it practicing with the key. Before a boy is 
allowed to begin taking the course he must pass a severe 
physical examination and he must pay his own expenses 
while in Omaha taking the course, and pay for his trans- 
portation to that city. He is usually kept in the school three 
or four weeks. Formerly the station agents on the Union 
Pacific protested against being required to take student sta- 
tion helpers, but the training being given in the bureau’s 
school is so effective that most of the station helpers it turns 
out do good work from the start, and now the station 
agents instead of objecting to taking them are asking for 
them. They must serve at least three months as station 
helpers for $25 ‘to $35 a month before they are considered 
for promotion to a telegraph position. Frequently talks are 
made to the boys by officers of the company, Mr. Mohler, 
Mr. Stirling and Mr. Lane and others having addressed them 
at different times. The school now has 20 students. Up to 
the time material for this article was obtained, 68 graduates 
of it had been furnished as station helpers, and of these 24 
have been promoted to operators. 

In the line of fitting prospective employees for the com- 
pany’s service, the educational bureau also makes investiga- 
tions regarding those not already in the company’s service 
who apply for positions. Up to the middle of April it had 
investigated 388 applicants, and in the quarter from January 
1 to March 31 it investigated 253. Of those investigated it 
recommended the employment of about one-fourth, and of 
these about one-half had been given positions. Special con- 
sideration is given to the applications of relatives of present 
employees. The bureau also keeps in touch with the universi- 








ties, colleges, high schools and technical schools for the pur- 
pose of having at all times material on hand desired by the 
various departments of the road. Generally speaking, it is not 
its aim to get applications or to help qualify men for ad- 
vanced positions, although it is glad to have on file the 
names and qualifications of men fit for such positions. No 
person will be put on this available list without having passed 
@ severe medical examination. The record of each. appli- 
cant’s physical test and his general personal history are kept 
in the “positions material file.” An applicant who has had no 
railway experience and who has relatives in the service is 
given any course of study he wants. 

The majority of applications for positions are referred to 
the bureau of investigation, although there is no rule requir- 
ing this. The principle according to which the operating 
department co-operates with the bureau was well stated in 
one of the circulars regarding the bureau, which was issued 
last August. “Persons registering with the bureau may indi- 
cate the particular line of work they desire to follow. They 
will be given every opportunity for learning the elementary 
methods and requirements of the department they wish to 
enter, and while it is not promised that positions will be given 
to all applicants, it is, however, expected that the various 
departments will avail themselves of this opportunity for 
filling vacancies in their ranks by individuals registered with 
this bureau who have taken advantage of the opportunity to 
qualify themselves for the positions desired.” 

The work that the educational bureau of the Union Pacific 
is doing seems admirably adapted to secure some very im- 
portant ends. It seems adapted to increase the loyalty of 
employees who, it would seem, can hardly fail keenly to ap- 
preciate the efforts and expenditures the company is making 
for their improvement. It seems adapted to increase the 
efficiency of employees and thereby to increase and improve 
the services rendered by them to the company. And as 
many of the instruction papers directly or indirectly suggest 
to employees how they may treat patrons of the road bet- 
ter and why in their own interest and that of the road they 
should do so, the bureau seems well adapted to promote bet- 
ter treatment of the public and thereby to foster more satis- 
factory relations between the public and the road. 





THE PRINCIPLES GOVERNING THE ARRANGEMENT 
OF AUTOMATIC BLOCK SIGNALS. 





BY W. H. ARKENBURGH. 

The art of signaing a railway is the art of so arranging 
signals that train movements will be expedited and the capac- 
ity of the road thereby increased to the maximum consistent 
with safety and the demands of traffic. This involves provid- 
ing such indications or aspects, and so placing the signals, 
that an engineman will be at all times informed of the condi- 
tion of the track a sufficient distance ahead of his train to 
enable him to stop short of any obstruction against which 
it is possible for a signal to give warning. Therefore, the 
problem of signaling a road is an operating problem. 

While a train is moving there are only three things which 
a block signal need tell an engineman in order that he may 
properly control his train; they are: 1, “It is safe to proceed”; 
2, “Prepare to stop (apply brakes)”; 3, “Stop.” It is time 
enough to tell an engineman why he has been stopped and 
what to do next, after he has brought his train to a stand. 
Therefore, those signal aspects which tell an engineman what 
to do after he has stopped, have no place in this discussion, 
as they do not affect the capacity of the road. 

The location of, or more properly, the position occupied by, 
the block signals with respect to each other and to the various 
physical characteristics of the road is the factor in signaling 
most vitally affecting the operation of trains. Those physical 
characteristics of a road which it is necessary to consider in 
placing block signals may be divided into two groups, primary 
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and secondary. Primary physical characteristics are: (a) 
grade, (b) curvature, (c) view, (d) switches, (e) stations and 
yards, (f) interlocking plants, (g) tunnels. These should be 
considered purely from an operating standpoint. Secondary 
physical characteristics are: (h) kind of ballast, (k) cuts, 
fills ana the nature of the subgrade and soil, (1) bridges, (m) 
parallel tracks, (n) highway crossing bells. These introduce 
engineering problems. How the various physical characteris- 
tics influence signal location may be briefly stated as follows: 
(a) Signals must not be placed on heavy grades, where, if a 
train should be stopped, it could not start again or could 
start only with extreme difficulty; this would cause serious 
delay and often injury to draft rigging. (b) Signals must 
not be placed on sharp curves, as these have the same effect 
as adverse grades; they offer resistance to train movement. 
(c) Signals must not be placed where the view from an ap- 
proaching train is obscured by curves, buildings, overhead 
structure, trees or other objects. An engineman needs time 
in whicn to read the signal indication so as to be able to act 
upon it. Therefore he must have an unobstructed view of a 
signal for a greater distance than that through which his train 
will run in the time necessary to read the signal indication. 
(d) Signals should be so placed with reference to a switch 
that a train may be stopped as near as possible to the switch, 
should ic be necessary or desirable to stop before passing it. 
Thus trains may “close up” and avoid proceeding slowly for 
a long distance into an unoccupied block. (e) Signals should 
be so placed at stations that a train occupying the station 
block will not unduly delay a following train (compare d), 
but will permit it to approach as near as may be to the sta- 
tion before stopping. This involves also the provision of a 
short station block with a starting or advance signal; this to 
be near the fouling point of the outgoing passing track switch, 
if there be one. This will not only permit a train to approach 
close to the switch when in use (see d), but also will allow 
a train to clear the station block in good season to admit a 
following train. It is evident that the entering signal of a 
station block should be so placed as to be beyond the rear end 
of any train that might stop at the station, otherwise a fol- 
lowing train would be held one block farther back and there- 
by delayed. Likewise it is expedient to place the signal in 
the rear of the entering signal as short a distance back as 
safety will permit for the same reason, as well as to prevent 
serious delays due to switching on the main line beyond the 
entering switch. (f) Interlocking plants affect signal loca- 
tions mucn as do switches and stations in that a short ap- 
proach block should be provided, both to expedite closely 
following trains and to give a distant indication for the 
interlocking home signal not too far beyond the braking dis- 
tance; also an advance signal should be provided as close in 
as possible, in order to allow a train to clear the plant quickly 
and release the route for a following train. This advance 
signal can be much closer than would an ordinary block sig- 
nal,on the open road as the distant indication for the home 
signal can be made to repeat for it also. (g) Each tunnel 
should constitute one absolute block with the entering signal 
as near as may be to the portal. A tunnel block should not 
be divided for the reason that a train should not be admitted 
unless the track is clear for it to pass all the way through. 
A train should never be stopped in a tunnel because of the 
effects of darkness and foul gases on the persons (employees 
and passengers) concerned. For this reason the outgoing 
signal should be placed at a distance equal to the maximum 
train length from the outgoing portal. (h) The nature of 
the ballast limits the practicable length of track circuits. 
Therefore, where the ballast is of itself or owing to local 
conditions a good conductor of electricity, track circuits must 
be made comparatively short. This may make it expedient to 
shorten a block somewhat rather than go to the expense of 
providing an additional track circuit. (k) Cuts and fills may 
influence signal locations as they obstruct or improve the 
view or as they make difficult and expensive the construction 
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of signal foundations at a point which would otherwise be the 
logical place for a signal. The nature of the subsoil must be 
considered for the same reason, viz., it is more expensive to 
build foundations in rock, quicksand, etc., than in loam. 
(1) Bridges affect signal locations in the same manner as 
cuts and fills; moreover, it is inexpedient to stop a train on a 
bridge because of the possible danger to persons stepping off 
the train. (m) Parallel tracks, owing to the expense of 
spreading them so as to provide clearance for a signal, and 
if this cannot be done, the cost of a bracket post or bridge, 
may influence signal locations. It may be better to place a 
signal so as to avoid the additional’ cost, even though the loca- 
tion chosen may not be all that could be desired otherwise. 
(n) It may be expedient from the standpoint of economy, 
so to place a signal with relation to a highway crossing bell, 
that an additional track circuit will not be required. Also, 
when possible, signals should be so placed that trains stopped 
by them will not cause the bell to ring all the time they are 
standing, as this is a source of annoyance to the public as well 
as a drain on the battery. 

The principles here set forth cannot be applied equally well 
in practice to double and single track signaling. On the 
double track the choice of a signal location is not nearly so 
restricted as on single track. Each track of a double track 
is usually signaled for movements in one direction only, there- 
fore the effect of a signal in a certain location need be con- 
sidered only in relation to trains moving in the established 
direction. This is not the case on single track, for there the 
effects of overlaps and the relations of opposing signa’s must 
be considered. On double track the signals may be placed in 
general where most expedient from an engineering standpoint, 
as usually, 500 ft. one way or the other will not materially 
affect the operation of trains. Therefore if by placing a signal 
some distance from the position it would normally occupy, 
considering operation alone, and if safety is not sacrificed, an 
appreciable amount of money can be saved, it is expedient to 
do so. 

So much for the physical characteristics of a road and their 
relation to signal locations. It is necessary now to consider 
the relation of the signals to each other. 

With any arrangement of signals trains running at full 
speed will be spaced a distance apart (measuring from engine 
to engine) equal to the length of the block plus the distance 
from the approach indication (distant signal) to the home 
signal (usually one block) plus the distance the train will 
tun while a signal arm is moving from the stop to the proceed 
position, plus the length of the preceding train. ‘Therefore to 
accommodate maximum traffic of any one class, signals should 
be so spaced that the length of a biock (B) that is, the distance 
between home signals is equal to Br + T + X. Here Br 
is the braking distance for a train, T is the distance the train 
will run at full speed while the engineman is acting on the 
signal indication, X is a certain factor of safety. The warn- 
ing, or approach indication, to be discussed later, should be 
given when possible at the same point as the home or stop 
indication. With this arrangement trains are able to follow 
each other at full speed two blocks apart with perfect safety, 
for should the first train stop, the following one would receive 
warning in time to stop at the entrance to the occupied 
block. Such an arrangement will accommodate a maximum 
number of trains of a given class, for it will permit trains to 
follow one another as closely as it is safe to follow. The 
part played by the various factors of the formula for the 
length of block is as follows: Br; it must be possible to stop 
a train running at full speed between the warning and stop 
Signals in order that it may not over-run the stop signal 
ani collide with a train that may be standing just beyond. 
T; should an engineman fail to see a signal until just before 
passing it, he might not be able to stop, if required to do so, 
Were the distance his train will run while he is acting on the 
Sigal indication not added to the length of the block. The 
lensth of the train will affect the number of trains that can be 
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run, for a signal will not commence to clear till after the last 
car of a train has passed it. Likewise the time required for a 
signal arm to move from the stop to the proceed position will 
affect the number of trains it is possible to run. The factor 
of safety needs no explanation. It should not, however, or- 
dinarily be less than 20 per cent. In determining the braking 
distance for a train the grade of the track and any other 
conditions constantly affecting the speed of the train should 
be considered separately for each block. Of course, in practice, 
it is not possible to apply rigidly the principles above set forth. 
The physical characteristics of the road as before explained 
would greatly modify them even if it were always economically 
desirable to provide for the greatest possible number of trains 
on any given section of road. Moreover no account has been 
taken of the overlap as applied to single track signaling. 
Other factors also enter into the problem. There are always 
several classes of traffic to be considered, slow and fast trains; 
trains of different lengths, and yards and terminals through 
which speed is limited. Considering these the blocks may be 
considerably shortened, and should be, so that trains may close 
up. In presenting the formula for maximum traffic, it was 
given as applied to one class of trains only; that is to say, 
maximum number of trains of a given speed. The subject 
of signaling for trains of different speeds on the same track 
has been discussed previously. Suffice it to say here that 
signals spaced for trains of one particular speed, say fast ex- 
press, are not suited to slower trains, such as heavy freight 
and vice versa, where such trains must follow each other 
closely; for a slow train will not be able to clear a long block 
fast enough to leave a proceed signal for a following train, 
which will thereby be delayed; and short blocks suited to slow 
trains are apt to be of less length than the braking distance 
for fast trains and consequently dangerous. 

On single track when signals are used to afford head as well 
as following protection, some amount of capacity must be 
sacrificed; this for the reason that overlaps must be used. It 
is customary to place signals between stations governing in 
opposite directions, toward each other, a certain distance apart, 
usually not less than 1,500 feet, so that there will always 
be that much space between two opposing trains which may 
be stopped by such signals. This is called “staggering.” 
Theoretically it is not necessary, as every train is supposed 
to stop at an adverse home signal. Theoretically, also, there 
should be no maximum limit, but it sometimes happens that 
two trains are so stopped in spite of train orders and there- 
fore it is expedient to reduce as much as possible the distance 
that a flagman must walk or ride a velocipede. Now, con- 
sidering two sets of staggered signals, in order that where 
two trains are approaching each from opposite directions each 
shall have a stop signal between it and the other train, it is 
necessary to provide an overlap; in other words, the home 
indication must govern beyond the next signal in advance. 
Calling the four signals respectively A, B, C and D, Fig. 1, 
A must govern to D and D to a point beyond A. It is not 
necessary for each to overlap the other; the long overlap 
can be at either end. Now a train approaching A will set B 
and D at stop, while a train from the opposite direction will 
set C at stop. Therefore the two trains will be stopped at 
C and D, respectively. This rule applies to any number of 
sets, as each group of four consecutive signals should be con- 
sidered a unit so far as overlaps are concerned. 

It is usual to provide a cut section at some point on each 
side of each pair of staggered signals, at which the overlap can 
end, as E, F, G, Fig. 1, thus reducing the length of the over- 
lap and. proportionately increasing the capacity of the road 
if the distance between pairs is great. This cut section, how- 
ever, should not usually be less than 1,500 feet from the 
nearest signal, for reasons that are obvious when fast trains 
are considered. 

The proper arrangement of signals at stations on single 
track presents some difficulties, but in general the principles 
outlined for double track apply. If signals are placed op- 
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posite (directly acress the track from each other) Fig. 2, 
beyond the outer switches, no protection is afforded to a 
switching train against a train about to leave the station. 
If signals are staggered, the entering signals beyond the 
switches and outgoing signals at the fouling points, Fig. 3, 
it is impossible to use the main track beyond the outgoing 
signals without the liability of seriously delaying incoming 
trains. However, the amount of protection afforded by this 
arrangement would seem to warrant its use. To minimize 
delays as much as possible it is best that the first set of 
staggered signals beyond the station be placed the minimum 
distance as calculated from the formula for maximum traffic 
given above. The space between this set and the next can 
be as great as desired. With such an arrangement, Fig. 4, 
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trains can do switching on the main track a much greater 
time than if the intermediate sets of signals were spaced at 
equal intervals. 

The foregoing illustrations show the most economical method 
of overlapping signals at stations. It will be observed that 
only one entering signal overlaps beyond the station. This 
overlap should be in the direction opposite to that of superior 
trains; in other words, if westbound trains are superior the 
overlap should extend to the east. With this arrangement if 
two trains of the same class are to meet, the inferior train 
will have to stop at or near the entering signal in any event 
in order to open the passing track switch to take the siding, 
therefore it will not be delayed by the stop signai set by the 
superior train, and the superior train will not receive a stop 
signal until it reaches the outgoing signal, if the inferior train 
comes in with but little time to spare. Thus movements are 
facilitated to the greatest degree possible. Heretofore it has 
been usual to overlap both entering signals beyond the station, 
but this is not necessary for safe operation, and it will cause 
delays that would not occur under the arrangement outlined. 
By placing the signals as shown in Fig. 4, and arranging the 
overlaps accordingly, the greatest facility is provided for 
switching movements. And the signals are closely spaced at 
stations, thus allowing trains to close up for following move- 
ments where it is most desirable to do so. At some exces- 
sively long yards it is necessary to place intermediate signals 
between outgoing signals. When this is the case they can 
usually be treated in the same manner as staggered signals 
between stations. 

In order that an engineman may properly control his train, 
it is necessary to provide not only a stop indication, but also 
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a caution, or perhaps more properly, an approach indication. 
That is to say, an engineman should pe told at some point 
whether he is approaching a stop or a proceed signal. With- 
out this information he might not see a stop signal in time 
to bring his train to a stand before reaching it. This indi- 
cation is usually given at the entrance of the block in the 
rear, thereby combining two signals in one for purposes of 
economy in the matter of posts, battery, battery housing and 
other accessories. Where two-position signals are in use 
and the approach indication is given by an arm of distinctive 
shape and a separate light (of distinctive color), it has been 
the practice on many roads to erect a separate distant sig- 
nal within the block at a distance from the home signal equal 
that given for maximum traffic. This practice is the only 
correct one to follow where home signals are placed, as they 
often must be on roads of thin traffic, a distance apart much 
greater than the braking distance for fast trains. It is usually 
poor policy in such cases to combine the indications on one 
post, as the approach indication then ceases to be of practical 
value owing to the fact that it is not given at the point where 
the engineman must begin to act upon it (apply brakes). 
This renders it an absurdity, for an engineman will be obliged 
to learn the length and characteristics of every individual 
blocx so that he may know at what point, after having passed 
an adverse distant indication, to begin to stop. This, if prac- 
ticable at all, would put too great a strain on the man’s 
memory and enhance the risks due to the human equation. 
It would seem better to abolish the indication altogether, 
trusting to an engineman’s knowledge of the road to pick up 
his home signal indication in time to stop, and as an aid, to 
so place the signals that a good view of each could be obtained 
for a sufficient distance. Special intermediate distant signals 
could be used at points where a good view could not be had. 
By doing this a considerable amount of money could be saved 
on many installations. It is perfectly feasible to provide sepa- 
rate approach indications with a three-position signal system. 
The home signal can be made to work between 0° and 90° 
and a three-position signal governing to the end of the block 
and repeating for the signal in advance erected at the proper 
point. to give a correct approach indication. The only factor 
to be considered in such a system is that of cost, which would 
be high. The manifest advantages of telling an engineman 
exactly where to begin to apply brakes, are not, however, to 
be underestimated. Nervous strain on enginemen, wear on 
brake and draft rigging and consumption of fuel due to need- 
less: stops and slowing up of trains, and sudden stopping at a 
stop signal whose approach indication is absent or has been 
forgotten, should be taken into account. 

On single track the distant indication is of little or no value 
for opposing movements between stations for obvious reasons; 
nevertheless it is extremely useful for following movements 
and it can be made very useful for giving information to en- 
ginemen approaching stations. Here the distant indication 
for the entering signal should serve also for the next signal 
in advance. When this is done with the arrangement of sig- 
nals which I have described neither of two trains approach- 
ing a station from opposite directions will receive a full clear 
signal at the last intermediate signal and then receive a stop 
signal at the entrance to the station, as can otherwise happen. 
If a separate distant signal is provided, it should be arranged 
with track circuit control to a point sufficiently far from the 
opposite end of the station to accomplish the same result. 

Wherever signals are closer together than provided for by 
the formula for maximum traffic, the distant indication for 
the first signal should also govern the approach to the second, 
otherwise.an engineman will not have time to stop at the 
second signal should it be against him. In such a case, the 
second signal should also have a separate distant indication 
at the first, so that an engineman will not resume spee: at 
the first signal, finding it clear, only to meet a stop signa! 4 
short distance beyond. Interlocking plants are points where 
this situation is most often met. 
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General News Section. 


The New York, New Haven & Hartford has increased by 
8 per cent. the pay of 5,000 employees in its shops. 


The New York State Civil Service Commission announces 
examinations June 25 of candidates for various positions, 
including civil engineer, for the Public Service Commission, 
second district, on grade crossing work; salary, $2,000 to 
$2,400. 


The question of the wages of the employees of the Connecti- 
cut company (operating the street railways in Connecticut 
owned or controlled by the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford) is to be left to arbitration, the board consisting of one 
man chosen by the company, one by the employees and the 
third by these two arbitrators. Clarence Deming, associate 
editor of the Railway Age Gazetie, has been named by the 
company; the employees have not yet made a choice. 


An Officer of the Northern Pacific writes that this road now 
supplies nearly all of its dining cars running out of Seattle 
with milk and eggs from cows and chickens on poultry and 
dairy farms owned and operated by the company, and that it 
is just starting a truck garden at Paradise, Mont. All of 
these enterprises are in more or less of an experimental stage, 
and the company has not as yet arrived at a conclusion of 
the desirability of extending its experiments. It has not yet 
decided whether it can produce better supplies for its dining 
cars itself than it can procure from outside sources. 


Trains entering and leaving the Grand Central Station, New 
York City, now use the new platform-tracks exclusively, the 
last two tracks on the old level having been abandoned on 
Sunday last. On the upper level of the new part of the sta- 
tion—which is at the east side and 15 or 20 ft. below the level 
of the tracks in the old station—24 tracks are now in use, and 
on the level below this, used at present wholly for suburban 
trains of the New Haven road, six or eight tracks are in use, 
though more than twice this number are finished. The ar- 
rangement of nearly all of these tracks on the upper level and 
all on the lower level is temporary. When the whole of the 
new tracks are finished the principal platforms will be nearer 
the center of the yard, and the tracks now in use will be 
spare or will be used for storage. The excavation for the new 
station and tracks, largely hard rock, is now considerably 
more than half done. 





Railway Matters in Washington. 





Washington, June 8, 1910. 


The administration bill was passed by the Senate on Friday 
last, at 10 o’clock in the evening, after a discussion extending 
over 12 weeks. The vote was 50 to 12, the minority being 
all Democrats. 

The final action in the Senate was to take up the House 
bill and, after striking out the whole of the substance of that 
bill, putting the Senate bill, which had been framed in com- 
mittee of the whole, in place of the House bill; that is to 
Say, the Senate bill under the House title. The principal 
features of the bill as it now goes back to the House are: 

1. Provision for a court. of commerce to consider appeals 
from decisions of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

2. Amendment of the long and short haul provision of 
the present law so as to allow a greater charge for the short 
haul only with the consent of the commission; and forbid- 
ding the fixing of a lower rate for the purpose of destroying 
water competition. 

3. Rates to be furnished in writing on application of a 
Shipper; penalty for error, $250. 

4. Authority given the commission to investigate the pro- 
priety of any new rate. 

5. Shippers given the right to designate a through route 
or part of a route. 

6. Telegraph and telephone companies subjected to juris- 
diction of the commission. 


7. The government, rather than the commission, is made 
defendant in all cases coming before the court, but the com- 
mission and other interested parties are allowed to intervene. 

8. Federal courts are forbidden to suspend the operation 
of state laws except when the matter is presented to a justice 
of the Supreme Court or a circuit judge and is heard by 
three judges, one of whom shail be a Supreme Court judge 
or a Circuit Court judge. 

It will be seen that from the bill as it stood three months 
ago the following features have been cut out: (a) the 
provision to permit traffic agreements contrary to the anti- 
trust law; (b) the provision to permit one road owning 51 
per cent. of another to buy the remaining 49 per cent., and 
(c) the requirement that stock and bond issues shall be suk 
ject to federal regulation. 

Yesterday (Tuesday) the House, after a long debate, voted 
down a proposition, strenuously urged by the insurgents, to 
accept the Senate bill as it stands, the insurgents and most 
of the Democrats believing that in a conference between com- 
mittees of the two Houses the conservatives would secure 
the most important advantages. The “regulars” won this 
vote by a narrow margin—162 to 156. Now the bill will go 
to conference. The conferees on the part of the House are 
Messrs. Mann, Wanger and Adamson, and those on the part 
of the Senate are Messrs. Elkins, Aldrich and Foster. Mr. 
Mann, in arguing for reference of the bill to a conference, 
declared that the Senate had been careless in many of its 
amendments. One of the provisions inserted in the Senate 
allows consignees who have suffered by the incorrect quota. 
tion of a rate to recover damages, which would open an easy 
way of granting rebates. The Senate had cut out the clause 
giving the Interstate Commerce Commission authority to reg- 
ulate charges; had refused to give interurban roads the privi- 
lege of having through rates over standard railways, and had 
made a mistake in adding the clause to put telegraph and 
telephone companies under the authority of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. In the conference the representa- 
tives of the lower House will probably try to have retained 
the clause providing for physical valuation of railways. 

The bill, as it left the Senate, was to go into effect 60 days 
after approval by the President, but the President has this 
week sent a special message to Congress recommending that 
the clause empowering the commission to suspend tariffs an- 
nouncing increases of rates shall go into effect at once. 

On Monday Messrs. Ripley, of the Atchison; Delano, of the 
Wabash, and Felton, of the Chicago Great Western, came to 
Washington and conferred with President Taft about the in- 
junction suit brought by the administration against the west- 
ern roads, as heretofore announced. After long discussion, 
in which four members of the Cabinet and two members of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission participated, the rail- 
way men, acting for all the roads against which the injunc- 
tion had been issued, agreed to suspend those advances which 
were enjoined until after Congress shall take action on the 
bill which is now before it; and President Taft agreed to 
refrain from prosecuting the injunction suit. The President, 
as above noted, sent a message to Congress designed to hasten 
action. On the following day the President conferred with 
Messrs McRea, of the Pennsylvania; Brown, of the New York 
Central, and Finley, of the Southern, and these three, speak- 
ing for the eastern lines, agreed also to suspend the tariffs 
which have recently been issued, as well as any other action 
looking to increase the freight rates, until Congress shall 
have acted; or, if action should not be taken in Congress by 
the first of July, the railways would submit any proposed 
advances to the Interstate Commerce Commission. Mr. Fin- 
ley said that as yet his road had taken no action looking to 
increases in rates. The western men told the President that 


their proposed increases affected only 11% per cent. of their 
tonnage. 

The judiciary committee of the House has taken action 
looking to the appointment of a commission to investigate 
employers’ liability and workmen’s compensation. 

The Congressional proposal to discuss a bill to limit the 
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power of the courts in the issuance of injunctions is said to 
have been dropped for the present session. 

On Monday the House passed the Stevens bill, H. R. 25,335, 
regulating the issuance of bills of lading. This proposed law 
aims to make a carrier responsible for bills of lading, even 
though an agent issues a bill when no goods have been re- 
ceived. Under the common law, the carrier may, in such a 
ease, deny liability, on the ground that it is not responsible 
in damages for the unauthorized acts of an agent. The bill 
also holds a railway liable if it delivers goods for which an 
order bill of lading has been issued without requiring the 
surrender of the bill. This bill has been promoted before 
Congress by the committee of bankers who for many months 
have been trying to provide better safeguards against the 
serious frauds that have been committed in connection with 
bills of lading recently. In this connection it is of interest 
to note that representatives of the Southeastern Cotton Buy- 
ers’ Association are going to Europe to try to secure agree- 
ment on a plan to have bills of lading certified by a bank at 
the shipping point. 

Some western railway men have been in Washington this 
week conferring with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in regard to a postponement of the date at which some of 
the requirements of the safety appliance laws shall take 
effect. These gentlemen also conferred with the commission 
in regard to the law fixing the standard height of drawbars, 
and the commission will probably issue a revised order de- 
fining more accurately the standard height. Separate heights 
will be prescribed for railways of 3 ft. and 3% ft. gages ana 
those of 2-ft. gage. 





Advances in Wages of Firemen and Enginemen. 





A federal board of arbitration composed of Judge William 
L. Chambers, Washington, D. C., chairman; W. R. Scott, as- 
sistant general manager Southern Pacific, and Timothy Shea, 
vice-president of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, on June 4 rendered a decision awarding the mem- 
bers of this organization employed on 49 railways west of 
Chicago, increases in wages of 10 to 12 per cent. The ad- 
vances in wages was granted mainly on the ground that the 
cost of living has increased. The following summarizes the 
awards made by the board: 

Firemen in main line and branch passenger service, an in- 
crease of 15 cents per 100 miles or less. 

Firemen in through and irregular freight, mixed, work, 
wreck, gravel, helper, pusher, snow plow and branch service 
(except Mallet type engine), an increase of 15 cents per 100 
miles or less; provided that on coal burning engines firemen 
in this service shall receive an additional increase of 15 cents 
per 100 miles or less. 

Firemen in local or way freight service, an increase of 25 
cents per 100 miles or less over through freight rates estab- 
lished by this arbitration, except on roads having an eight- 
hour day or 12% miles per hour basis for such runs. On 
lines where increased rates of wages are now allowed in local 
or way freight service over through freight rates such differ- 
entials will be maintained. 

Firemen on Mallet type engine shall receive $4 per 100 miles 
or less in all classes of service. This rate shall also apply on 
lines where the schedules provide for trip basis in helper or 
pusher service in accordance with rules in effect. 

Firemen in yard service shall be granted an increase of 25 
cents a day. 

Where rate of pay is provided for transfer service, firemen 
shall be granted an increase of 25 cents per day. 

On lines where rates of pay are negotiated through the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen com- 
mittees for hostlers, switch engineers and engine despatchers, 
such employees shall be granted an increase of 25 cents per 
day. 

The above increases shall be based on rates of pay in effect 
January 1, 1910, except that the differential as between 
through and local freight shall be based on the through 
freight rate established by this arbitration. Overtime shall be 
paid pro rata. 

The arbitrators agreed on nearly all the points decided on, 
although Mr. Shea filed a dissenting opinion setting forth his 
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reasons for not concurring in some parts of the decision of 
the majority. 





Illinois Central Brings Suit for Alleged Frauds in the Re- 
pairing of Cars. 

The Illinois Central brought suit on June 6, in the Cook 
County (Ill) Circuit Court, at Chicago, against some of its 
former officers and four car equipment companies for alleged 
frauds against the railway in the repairing of cars. The 
former officials of the Illinois Central named in the bills are: 
Joseph E. Buker, formerly superintendent of the car depart- 
ment; William Renshaw, formerly superintendent of machin- 
ery; O. S. Keith, formerly superintendent of transportation, 
and Joseph M. Taylor, formerly general storekeeper. The 
five companies with which these defendants are alleged to 
have connived in defrauding the railway are the Blue Island 
Car & Equipment Company, the Memphis Car Company, the 
American Car & Equipment Company, the West Pullman 
Company, formerly the Ostermann Manufacturing Company, 
and the International Car Company. There was no suit 
against the Blue Island company, as it had already brought 
suit against the Illinois Central for an accounting, but the 
allegations made against this company are similar to those 
made against the other companies. 

An injunction against the Central Trust Company of Chi- 
cago was sought to prohibit it from paying any of the $226,- 
000 in cash and notes which it is alleged the West Pullman 
Company paid to Ostermann and which is now held by the 
Central Trust Company. 

The allegations of the Illinois Central are, in brief, that, 
about June, 1906, Messrs. Buker, Renshaw, Keith and Taylor 
entered into a conspiracy to defraud the railway, and in pur- 
suance of this conspiracy recommended that the repairing of 
cars in the company shops be discontinued and that contracts 
for the work be given to the five companies mentioned. It 
is alleged that, this action having been taken, they made an 
arrangement with the five car companies under which cars 
were sent to them to be repaired and bills were rendered and 
paid which were exorbitant. It is also charged that large 
quantities of paints, oils, ties, lumber, bolts, etc., belonging 
to the railway were delivered to the car companies and were 
used in the repair of the railway’s cars, after which the rail- 
way was charged for them. It is also alleged that the repair 
companies took parts from some of the Illinois Central cars, 
used them to replace parts of other cars, and then charged 
the railway for this. It is alleged that the four officers 
received stock in the repair companies, for which they paid 
nothing, and that they received a portion of the moneys said 
to have been fraudulently obtained from the railways in the 
guise of dividends on this stock. The total amounts paid to 
the defendant companies and the amounts of the payments 
which are alleged to have been obtained by fraud are as fol- 
lows: 








Alleged 

Amount paid. fraudulent. 

Blue Island Car & Equipment Co........ 1,460,310 $400,000 
SOREUNNINNN ON OIDS 15 sno os wise b bie Sess St os 2,525,936 750,000 
DRCRRNE RON MOS ios 6 Sin ibe gis v9 Wines Sas 4 939,396 300,000 
American Car & Equiment Co. ......... 299,230 100,000 
Snberneionnl Car 400... o.oo cass 8,88 5,000 
USNR foe ore ra a nse as esas ais Ba Fe $5,233,754 $1,555,000 





Society of Railway Club Secretaries. 





The annual meeting will be held at Marlborough-Blenheim 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., June 18, 1910, at 10 am. One 
of the most important matters to be taken up is a proposed 
plan for widening the scope of the society, which, if adopted, 
will result in the organization of the American Association 
of Railway Secretaries, the membership of which shall be 
composed of the secretaries of all railroad organizations, ex- 
cept such as are identified with organized labor. In the pre 
liminary submission of this matter to the secretaries, it has 
met with such favor as to lead to the expectation that a per: 
manent association of the character stated will be formed. 
For obvious reasons, it is proposed that the secretaries of 
railway clubs shall continue their present organization known 
as the Society of Railway Club Secretaries as a railway club 
section of the general association. It is believed that in the 
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event of this undertaking being successfully carried out, the 
proposed association will be of advantage to its members in 
the solution of problems connected with their work, as well 
as any other matters of mutual interest. The annual dinner 
of the Society of Railway Club Secretaries will be held on 
the evening of June 18, at Atlantic City, time and place to 
be announced later. 





Enrollment M. C. B. and M. M. Conventions. 





W. W. Rosser, chairman of the Enrollment Committee of 
the Railway Supply Manufacturers’ Association, has issued a 
notice asking that all those who reach Atlantic City on or 
before the evening of Tuesday, June 14, enroll and get their 
badges on either the afternoon or evening of that day. 
The enrollment booth will be open until 10 o’clock on Tuesday 
night. By respecting this request considerable congestion 
will be avoided on Wednesday morning. 





M. M. and M. C. B. Conventions. 





The sessions of the conventions will be held in the Greek 
Temple on the Million-Dollar Pier. The enrollment commit- 
tee will be located in the entrance to the pier. Members of 
the associations, immediately upon arrival, should go to the 
enrollment booth, register and procure membership buttons. 
Members of the M. C. B, Association should note particularly 
that there wil] be a morning and afternoon session each day. 
Those who are members of both associations and expect to 
atiend both conventions, should register twice, once for each 
convention. The program is as follows: 


M. C. B. ASSOCIATION. 
Wednesday, June 15.—Morning Session. 


Opening exercises ................. 10:00 a.m. to 11:50 a.m. 
Discussion of reports on: 
INGHIIMGCIONS 5... 5 foc ca ccc ews tees 11:50 a.m. to 12:00 m. 
Revision of Standards and Recom- 
mended Practice .............. 12:00 m. to 12:30 p.m. 


Afternoon Session. 
Discussion of reports on: 


Train Brake and Signal Equipment 2:00 p.m. to 2:30 p.m. 
Brake Shoe Tests................ 2:30 p.m. to 3:30 p.m. 
Rules for Loading Materials...... 3:30 p.m. to 4:00 p.m. 
Thursday, June 16.—Morning Session. 

Discussion of reports on: 
Rules of Interchange............ 10:00 a.m. to 10:30 a.m. 
Coupler and Draft Equipment.... 10:30 a.m. to 11:00 a.m. 
ROBT TWMNOBIE: ois sins saw Sos wien eee’ 11:00 a.m. to 12:00 m. 
Safety Appliances ............... 12:00 m. to 12:15 p.m, 
Preignt Car Trucks... 0.00660. 12:15 p.m. to 12:30 p.m. 

Afternoon Session. 

Discussion of reports on: 
Splicing Underframes ............ 2:00 p.m. to 2:30 p.m. 
Car Framing, Roofs and Doors... 2:30 p.m. to 3:00 p.m. 
MN AOR 6 iad 5 wigs is inwisie wise ere 4 die Soke 3:00 p.m. to 3:30 p.m. 
Train Pipe and Connections for 

PENA ERIE osc so: aid areiie hh isie 3:30 p.m. to 4:00 p.m. 
Friday, June 17.—Morning Session. 

Discussion of reports on: 
Consolidation of Master Car Build- 

ers’ and Master Mechanics’ Asso- 

CORO ois foros aresdanesee tieeiaieiere wa 10:00 a.m. to 10:30 a.m. 
CIABBES OF CATs. isin ccaswees cess 10:30 a.m. to 11:00 a.m. 
Salt-water Drippings from Refrig- 

ot) iat 61) | i ee ere 11:00 a.m. to 11:15 a.m. 
Mounting Pressures on Wheels 

BT IONS oie lose daias scesesaae sess 11:15 a.m. to 11:45 a.m. 


Individual paper on “Design of 
Axle to Carry 50,000 Pounds,” 
by .2t. D. Ne@1GORs.... ccs secccs 11:45 a.m. to 12:00 m. 
Springs for Freight car Trucks... 12:00 m. to 12:30 p.m. 
Afternoon Session. 
Discussion of reports on: 


Train Lighting and Equipment... 2:00 p.m. to 2:30 p.m. 
Lumber Specifications ........... 2:30 p.m. to 3:00 p.m. 
Unfinished business, etc............ 3:00 p.m. to 3:15 p.m. 
Election of Officers................. 3:15 p.m. to 4:00 p.m. 
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M. M. ASSOCIATION. 
Monday, June 20. 


Opening exercises 2... 6.6 cc's eases 9:30 a.m. to 10:45 a.m. 
Discussion of reports on: 

Mechanical Stokers ............. 10:45 a.m. to 11:00 a.m. 

Revision of Standards ........... 11:00 a.m. to 11:15 a.m. 
Individual] paper by W. S. Hayes on 

“HUCl WEONOMICE 0 i656 s siecle cts.s 11:15 a.m. to 12:00 m. 


Topical discussions: 
“Self-dumping Ash Cans,’ by H. 
T: Bentley; C-'GiNe Wise cccsiscics 12:00 m. to 12:30 p.m. 
“Apprenticeship Education,” by F. 


W. Thomas, A., T. & S. F. Ry... 12:30 p.m. to 1:00 p.m. 
Discussion of report on: 
Motive Power Development ...... 1:00 p.m. to 1:30 p.m. 
Tuesday, June 21. 
Discussion of reports on: 
Widening Gage on Curves........ 9:30 am. to 9:45 a.m. 
UR, er rr a 9:45 a.m. to 10:00 a.m. 
BALCty APPMANCES: ......ccciccecee's 10:00 a.m. to 10:15 a.m. 


Superheaters—Individual paper 
on “Locomotive Performance 
Under Different Degrees of 
Superheat,” by Prof. C. H. Ben- 
jamin, Purdue University...... 10:15 a.m. to 12:00 m. 
Individual paper on “Locomotive 
Frame Construction,” by H. T. 


Bentiey, C. GN. Wi. Bysexs << caicse 12:00 m. to 12:30 p.m. 
Report of Committee on Safety 

NMG soi biss, Detar ute gens sal wei ahw wee avers aon 12:30 p.m. to 1:00 p.m. 
Report of committee on: 

Lumber Specifications ........... 1:00 p.m. to 1:30 p.m. 


Wednesday, June 22. 

Discussion of report on: 

Train Brake and Signal Equipment 9:30 a.m. to 10:00 a.m. 
Individual paper on “Freight Train 

Resistance,” by Prof. E. C. 

Schmidt, University of Illinois... 10:00 a.m. to 11:00 a.m. 
Discussion of reports on: 

Locomotive and Shop Operating 


CNS 5 ele ceirers area iaiigne wears sé 11:00 a.m. to 11:45 a.m... 
Design, Construction and Inspec- 
tion of Locomotive Boilers..... 11:45 a.m. to 12:00 m. 


Consolidation of Master Mechanics’ 
and Master Car Builders’ ASSO- 


CIO Ge diicc i oas coins s cueers 12:00 m. to 12:15 p.m. 
Resolutions, Correspondence, etc.... 12:15 p.m. to 12:30 p.m. 
Milection OF OICEPS 2... euisececens 12:45 p.m. to 1:30 p.m. 





Terminal Officers’ Association of Chicago. 





The Terminal Officers’ Association of Chicago, composed of 
terminal superintendents, trainmasters, general yard masters, 
and other railway officials in charge of terminal trains and 
yard operation, has been organized. Its object is to bring the 
railway companies having terminals in Chicago “into closer 
and more effective relationship as regards the conducting of 
terminal business of mutual interest, through an organization 
composed of officials actively concerned in the directing of 
terminal operations.” W. D. Dunning has been elected presi- 
dent of the association, and W. B. Gibbs secretary. 





« 


American Street and Interurban Railway Association. 





The annual convention of the American Street and Inter- 
urban Railway Association will be held at Atlantic City, N. 
J., October 10 to 14, inclusive. The exhibits of the Manufac- 
turers’ Association will be held on the Million Dollar Pier. 





Western Society of Engineers. 





F. Darlington, of Pittsburgh, read a paper before the West- 
ern Society of Engineers on June 7 on “The Economic Con- 
siderations Governing the Selection of Electric Railroad Ap- 
paratus.” 
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MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS. 





The following list gives names of secretaries, dates of neat or regular 
meetings, and places of meeting 





Arr BRAKE ASSOCIATION.—F. M. Nellis, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF DEMURRAGE OFFICERS.—A. G. Thomason, 
Scranton, Pa.; June 17; Omaha, Neb. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENTS.— 
Cc. M. Burt, Boston, Mass.; next meeting, St. Paul, Minn. 
AMERICAN ASSOC. OF LOCAL FREIGHT AGENTS’ Ass’Ns.—G. W. Denni- 

son, Penna, Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
AMERICAN ASS’N OF RAILROAD SUPERINTENDENTS.—O. G. Fetter, Carew 


Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio; during first week in month. 
amuse jartway ASSOCIATION.—W. F. Allen, 24 Park Place, New 
or 


AMERICAN RA{LWAY BRIDGE AND BUILDING ASSOCIATION.—C. A. Lichty, 
Cc. & N. W., Chicago; Oct. 18; Fort Worth, Tex. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY ENGINEERING AND MAINT. OF WAy Assoc.—B. H. 
Fritch, Monadnock Bidg., Chicago. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY INDUSTRIAL ASSOCIATION.—G. L. Stewart, St. L. 
S. W. Ry., St. Louis; second Tuesday, May ; Memphis Tenn. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY MASTER MECHANICS’ ASSOCIATION.—J. W. Taylor, 
Old Colony Building, Chicago; June 20-22; Atlantic City. 


AMERICAN RAILWAY TooL FOREMEN’s ASSOCIATION.—O. T. Harroun, 
Bloomington, Ill.; July 12; Chicago. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TESTING MATERIALS.—Prof. Edgar Marburg, 
Univ. of Pa., Philadelphia ; June 28-July 2; Atlantic City. 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—C. W. Hunt, 220 W. 57th St., 

N. Y.; 1st and 3d Wed., a July and August; New York. 
AMERICAN SociIpry OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.—Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 
29th St., N. Y.; 2d Tues; N. Y.; May 31-June 3; Atlantic City. 
AMERICAN STREET AND INTERURBAN RAILWAY ASSOCIATION.—H. C. 
Donecker, 29 W. 39th St., New York. 

ASSOCIATION OF AM, Ry. ACCOUNTING OFFICERS.—C. G. Phillips, 143 
Dearborn St., Chicago; June 29, 1910; Colorado ow 
ASSOCIATION OF AiLWAY CLAIM AGENTS.—E. H. Hemus, A., T. & S. F., 

opeka, Kan 
ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY TELEGRAPH SUPERINTENDENTS.—P. W. Drew, 
Wis. Central Ry., Chicago; June 20-24, 1910; Los Angeles. ; 
ASSOCIATION OF TRANSPORTATION AND CAR ACCOUNTING OFFICERS.— 
G. P. Conard, 24 Park Pl, N. Y.; June 21-22; Colorado Springs. 
BUFFALO TRANSPORTATION CLUB.—J. N. Sells, Buffalo. 
CANADIAN RAILWAY CLuUB.—James Powell, Grand Trunk Ry., Montreal, 
Que. ; Ist Tues. in month, except June, July and Aug.; Montreal. 
CANADIAN Socipry OF CIvIL ENGINEERS.—Clement H. McLeod, Mon- 
treal, Que.: Thursdays; Montreal. 
Car FOREMAN’S ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO.—Aaron Kline, 841 North 
50th Court, Chicago; 2d Monday in month; Chicago. 

CENTRAL RAILWAY CLuUB.—H. D. Vought. 95 Liberty St., New York; 2d 
Friday in January, March, May, Sept. and Nov.; Buffalo. 
ENGINEERS’ SOCIETY OF PENNSYLVANIA.—E. R. Dasher, Box 704, Har- 

iar Pa.; June 1-4; Harrisburg. 
ENGINEERS’ SOCIETY OF WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA.—E. K. Hiles, 803 
Fulton Building, Pittsburgh; 1st and 3d Tuesdays; Pittsburgh. 
FREIGHT CLAIM ASSOCIATION.—Warren P. Taylor, Rich., Fred. & Pot. 
, R. R., Richmond, Va.; June 15, 1910; California. 


GBPNERAL SUPERINTENDENTS’ Assoc. oF CHICAGO.—H. D. Judson, 209 
Adams St., Chicago; Wednesday preceding 3d Thurs. ; cotenae. 

INTERNATIONAL MAsTER Boiler MAKgERS’ ASSOCIATION.—Harry D. 
Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York 

INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY FUEL ASSOCIATION.—D, B. Sebastian, La Salle 
St. Station, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY GENERAL FOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION.—L. H. 
Bryan, D. & I. R. Ry., Two Harbors, Minn. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY MASTER BLACKSMITHS’ ASS’N.—A. L. Wood- 
worth, Lima, Ohio; Aug. 16-18; Detroit. Mich. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY CONGRESS.—Executive Committee, rue de Lou- 
vain, 11, Brussels; July 4-16; Berne, Switzerland. 

IowA RAILWAY CLuB.—W. B. Harrison, Union Station, Des Moines, Ia. ; 
2d Friday in month, except July and August; Des Moines. 
MASTER CAR BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION.—J. W. Taylor, Old Colony Bldg., 

Chicago; June 15-17; Atlantic City. 


New ENGLAND RAILROAD CLUB.—G. H. Frazier, 10 Oliver St., Boston, 
Mass. ; 2d Tues. in month, ex. June, July, Aug. and Sept. ; Boston. 

New YorK RAILROAD CLuUB.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York; 
3d Friday in month, except June, July and August; New York. 

NorTH-WeEstT RAILway CLuB.—T. W. Flanagan, Soo Line, Minn.; 1st 
Tues. after 2d Mon., ex. June, July, August; St. Paul and Minn. 

OmanHa Raitway CLus.—A. H. Christiansen, Barker Blk.; 2d Wed. 

NORTHERN RalLway CLus.—C. L. Kennedy, C., M. & St. P., Duluth; 
4th Saturday; Duluth, Minn. 

RAILROAD CLUB OF Kansas City.—Third Friday in month; Kansas City. 

RAILWAY ASSOCIATION OF SPECIAL AGENTS AND POLICE OF U. S. AND 
CanaDa.—W. C. Pannell, Sec’y-Treas., Sou. Ry., Baltimore, Md. 

RirLreap CLUB OF KANSAS CiTy.—C. Manlove, 1008 Walnut St., Kan- 
sas City; Third Friday in month; Kansas City. 

RaiLway SIGNAL ASSOCIATION.—C. C. Rosenberg, 12 North Linden St., 
Bethlehem, Pa.; regular meeting, June 14; New York. 


RAILWAY ~*~ rien ASSOCIATION.—J. P. Murphy, Box C., Collin- 
wood, 0. 

RICHMOND RAILROAD CLUB.—F. O. Robinson; 2d Monday; Richmond. 

ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF WAY ASSOCIATION.—Walter E. 
Emery. P. & P. U. Ry., Peoria, Ill. 

Sr, Louis RatLway CLus.—B. W. Frauenthal, Union Station, St. Louis, 
Mo. ; 2d Friday in month, except June, July and Aug.: St. Louis. 

meee 4 Ry. FINANCIAL OFFICERS.—C. Nyquist, La Salle St. Sta., 

cago. 

SoUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF CAR SERVICE OFFICERS.—E. W. Sandwich, 
A. & W. R. Ry., Montgomery, Ala.; annual, Oct. 20; Atlanta. 

SouTHERN & SOUTHWESTERN R.R. Cl.uB.—A. J. Merrill, Prudential Bldg., 
Atlanta; 3d Thurs., Jan., Mar., July, Sept. and Nov.; Atlanta. 

TRAFFIC CLUB OF NEw YorK.—C. A. Swope, 390 roadway, New York ; 
last Tuesday in month, except June, July and August ; New York. 

TRAIN DESPATCHERS’ ASSOC. OF AMERICA.—J. F. Mackie, 7042 Stewart 
Ave., Chicago; June 21; Spokane, Wash. 

ey = LUB OF ToOLEDO.—L. G. Macomber, Woolsen Spice 

0., Toledo. 

TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ ASSOCIATION.—W. Q. Thompson, N. Y. C. & H. 
R., East Buffalo; annual meeting, Aug. 16-19; Niagara Falls, Ont. 

WpsTprn CANADA Rattway CLuB.—W. H. sevear, P. O. Box 1707, 


Winnipeg ; 2d Monday, except June, July and August ; Winnipeg. 
WESTERN SOCIETY OF PNGINEERS.—J. H. Warder, Monadnock Bidg., 
Chicago ; Wednesdays, except July and August; Chicago. 
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Craffic News. 


An officer of the Western Pacific announces that through 
passenger trains will begin running over that road in August. 


In the province of Quebec a law has been passed requiring 
that after January 1, 1911, railway tickets, bills of lading 
and other papers to be used by the public shall be printed in 
both the French and the English languages. 


It is given out at Ottawa that the Railway Commission of 
Canada has been negotiating with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission of the United States with a view of attempting 
regulation of rates on trans-Atlantic steamship lines. It ap- 
pears that the co-operation of the British government in Lon- 
don is to be sought. 


The Pennsylvania has announced increases in season-ticket 
fares between New York City and stations within 60 miles, or 
thereabouts. The increases vary from nothing to 20 per 
cent., but in most cases they are about the same as those 
heretofore announced by the Central of New Jersey; that is 
to say, not over 4 or 5 per cent. 


The Spokane, Portland & Seattle has announced reductions 
in rates on wool to the Atlantic seaboard, taking. effect July 
8, and the Oregon Railroad & Navigation Co. has followed with 
a similar reduction. Some of the new rates are: From the 
Dalles, $1.43 per 100 lbs.; from Pendleton, $1.38; from Hepp- 
ner, $1.80; from Enterprise, $2.32. 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe has established an agricul- 
tural department, at the head of which will be Professor J. T. 
Tinsley, formerly connected with the New Mexico Agricultural 
College. Experiments will be conducted extensively in all 
sections reached by the Santa Fe system, including regions 
where only “dry farming” can be successful. 


The Rock Island lines have made several changes in the 
schedules of their through passenger trains. They now have 
morning, noon and night service from Chicago to Colorado 
points. The “Mountaineer” will leave Chicago at 1.25 p.m., 
reaching Denver the following afternoon at 5.20. The “Rocky 
Mountain Limited” and the “Colorado and California Ex- 
press” will continue to run on their present schedules with 
the exception that the former train eastbound will leave 
Denver at 9 a. m., reaching Chicago in time for connection 
with the 18-hour trains for the East. A new train, “The Twin 
City Special,” will leave Chicago at 6 p. m. for St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, arriving at St. Paul at 8 a. m. Announcement is 
also made that the running time between Kansas City and 
St. Louis will be shortened almost an hour. 


On Thursday of last week the steamship City of Montgom- 
ery, of the Savannah Line, sailing from New York to Savan- 
nah, carried a shipment of 5,000 bales of cotton which was 
grown in the southern states, had been sold and delivered in 
England, and subsequently was bought there by Americans 
for use in mills in the South, where there is a scarcity be- 
cause of the large quantities that have been sold for delivery 
in May and June. The City of Montgomery is a new vessel, 
the largest freight carrier in the Atlantic coastwise service, 
and fitted with the finest passenger accommodations of any 
vessel plying between New York and any port north of Key 
West. 


The eastern trunk lines last week filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission at Washington tariffs showing in- 
creased freight rates on a large number of commodities to 
Chicago and other western points. From the sample items 
which have been published it appears that most of the in- 
creases range between 5 and 10 per cent. For example, taking 
from New York to Chicago, we find: 








r Ra —. 
Old. New. 
ee SEE EE Oe ee ee 30 33 
NN a os wig ken marae w wis ales bie em 25 27 
NIN acs ae np at Sc: Se a SS “bio ose SOS 25 27 


Many of the items which are published represent commodities 
which do not move in any great volume from the Atlantic sea- 
board to the West, and, therefore, it is impossible to make 
any estimate of the probable effect of the changes in the 
rates. Notices were also given of advances between Chicago 
and the Ohio river; but, as will be seen by our Washington 
letter, all these advances probably will be postponed. 


~ 
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in group 6 (Northwestern), where both box and coal show 
deereases of 50 per cent. and 40 per cent. respectively. Group 
3 (Central), which reports the next largest decrease, follows 
the grand totals more closely, the box car surplus in this 
territory having increased, while coal cars decreased about 


Car Surpluses and Shortages. 


Arthur Hale, chairman of the committee on relations be- 
iween railways of the American Railway Association, in pre- 
senting statistical bulletin No. 71-A, giving a summary of car 








CAR SURPLUSES AND SHORTAGES. 

















—_—— -—Surpluses.———-—_—_—___, — Shortages——___—__—_, 
Coal, Coal, 
Number gondola gondola 
of and Other and Other 
Date. roads. Box Flat. hopper. kinds. Total Box. Flat. hopper. kinds. Total. 
Group *1.—May 25, 1910............... 8 20 2 V7 77 176 138 301 15 17 531 
ins de || re 21 7,128 131 4,787 10,999 23,045 Sas 20 8 +f 32 
ee BN 5 565 os sce see ee 22 16,180 871 9,429 3,371 29,851 31 100 475 115 721 
4. wae ok See ee 10 1,384 38 388 966 2,776 223 442 1,225 30 1,920 
5.— MEE, ML 5. o- 6. p:nrwie 6a se ak 20 3,050 131 2,422 1,269 6,872 ms 243 ay eiaet 243 
ee ere 17 4,034 397 3,152 3,325 10,908 837 21 20 14 892 
< i. Me PMI ose iaieis ee treks 4 1,524 %2 188 1,091 2,875 ay xe mane ia Pi 
8.- | ree 15 6,837 497 6,407 4,088 17,829 2 atta 19 4 25 
9.— BPMs. RENO os erie a8 0s 8 1,795 262 632 1,276 3,965 esse eens sss eas sane 
10:—. 2b. F990... oo ees So aa 4,517 858 2,391 6,176 13,942 15 13 15 28 71 
11.— 7 |). ar ce ee 5 1,857 25 15 1,254 3,151 170 96 age 28 294 
ere Parr 154 48,326 3,284 29,888 33,892 115,390 1,416 1,236 1,837 240 4,729 
*Group 1 is composed of New England lines; Group 2—New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and Eastern Pennsylvania lines; Group 83— 


Ohio, Indiana, Michigan and Western Pennsylvania lines; Group 4— West Virginia, Virginia, North and South Carolina lines; Group 5—Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, Mr ae and Florida lines; Group 6—Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota and North and South Dakota lines; 


Group 7—Montana, Wyoming and Nebraska lines; 


Group 8—Kansas, Colorado, Missouri, Arkansas and Oklahoma lines; Group 9—Texas, 


Louisiana and New Mexico lines; Group 10—Oregon, Idaho, California and Arizona lines; and Group 11—Canadian lines. 








shortages and surpluses by groups from January 20, 1909, to 
May 25, 1910, says: 

“The total surplus reported for this period is 115,390, a de- 
crease of 11,758 cars. The box car surplus shows an increase 
of 3,330, while coal cars decreased 16,174. Flats and miscel- 
laneous cars are about stationary. The heaviest decrease is 
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50 per cent. There is little change in the shortage, which 
totals 4,729 cars, as against 4,555 in our last bulletin.” 

The accompanying table gives surpluses and shortages by 
groups on May 25, and the charts show total bi-weekly freight 
car surpluses and shortages in the years 1907, 1908, 1909 and 
1910. 
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Car Surpluses and Shortages in 1907, 1908, 1909, and 1910. 
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June 10, 1910. 


Controversy and Litigation Over Advances in Railway Rates. 





Conferences on Monday at Washington, as noted else- 
where, have settled it that there will be no more important 
advances in freight rates without previous approval of the 
interstate Commerce Commission. On the evening of May 
31 Judge Dyer, of the United States district court, issued 
an injunction at Hannibal, Mo., restraining the western rail- 
ways from putting into effect on June 1 advances in rates 
which were provided for by Tariff A114, which had been 
filed some weeks before with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The petition which led to the issuance of this in- 
junction was signed by Attorney-General Wickersham and was 
filed for him by Frederick N. Judson, of St. Louis, acting 
as special counsel for the government. It alleged that the 
advances in rates in question were made by agreement in 
violation of the Sherman anti-trust law and attacked the 
Western Trunk Line Committee, through which the advances 
have been announced, as an illegal organization and all the 
rates in question as illegal because they had been made by 
concerted action of the carriers. 

Immediately following the issuance of this injunction there 
were reports that railways all over the country would order 
severe retrenchments and the stock market was greatly de- 
moralized. The prices of even the best railway securities de 
clined heavily and negotiations for the sale of additional 
securities in United States and Europe were suspended. 


STATEMENT BY E. P. RIPLEY. 


Speaking of the general situation as related to the govern- 
ment’s application to the court, President Ripley, of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe, said: 

“It is true that there is a direct conflict of statement be- 
tween the railways and the shippers as to the condition of 
railway earnings. 

“In their resolutions adopted at Chicago May 7, the shippers 
make the bald statement that an analysis of the figures of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission indicates that the net 
_ income per mile of road for 1907 has increased 345 per cent. 

over 1897. Also that the returns for the first seven months of 
the fiscal year 1909-1910 show a substantial increase in net 
operating income, thus indicating a healthy growth of busi- 
ness and relatively cheaper operating cost. 

“Now, these statements are absolutely untrue, and the 
shippers have been deceived by those who made the com- 
putations. Where the returns for the calendar year 1907 
showed earnings from operation of $11,548 per mile, those 
for 1909 showed only $11,086, or $462 less, per mile. For the 
first three months of the calendar year 1910 the returns show 
gross earnings of $2,734 per mile, against $2,618 for the cor- 
responding months of 1907, or a gain of $116 per mile. But 
any elation over this improvement is chastened by the fact 
that the expenses have increased from $1,770 per mile for 
the three months of 1907 to $1,927 for 1910, causing a net 
loss of $41 per mile. There is no chance for juggling with 
figures or deception on the railroad side—every item of our 
business is spread before the world. Our gross earnings are 
increasing, but our net earnings are declining. 

“But that isn’t the worst of it. Such results as are now 
being obtained—poor as they are—arise from policies that 
are cumulative in evil for the future, because the properties 
are not being improved or even kept up to the proper standard. 
If we are fortunate enough a few years hence to have full 
crops and active business, and if the railways are then unable 
to do what they are expected to do, these same shippers will 
perhaps perceive that they ought to have seconded rather 
than opposed the efforts of the railways for better conditions. 
And again that isn’t the worst of it—we have recently in- 
creased wages to a large amount, and the decrease in net 
earnings will surely be greater. 

“T am not alluding especially to Atchison conditions. Our 
directors have been conservative and our stockholders have 
spent on our property much money that they might properly 
have claimed in dividends, but even the strongest among us 
cannot stand under present conditions, and the weaker will, 
of course, drop first.” 

J. E. Wilder, of the shippers’ committee, which was ap- 
pointed to oppose advances in rates, made public a letter re- 
ceived from President Delano of the Wabash in response to 
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the committee’s proposition to submit advances in rates to 
arbitration by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


STATEMENT BY F, A. DELANO. 


Mr. Delano pointed out that shippers have a right under the 
law to complain of a rate, and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is required to hear the complaint. ‘This being the 
case, it would simply be a work of supererogation on my 
part or that of any railway official to say that we would sub- 
mit this case to arbitration. You have the right to demand an 
inquiry, and the Interstate Commerce Commission has the 
right to determine whether the rates proposed are proper or 
not. Speaking for myself, I am not afraid to have this matter 
thoroughly ventilated and all the cards placed face uppermost 
upon the table. I, and others as well, fear only the result 
of delay. We do not want to wait until we are in the bank- 
ruptcy courts before we are permitted to adjust rates to our 
requirements. ; 

“It should be borne in mind, furthermore, that an arbitra- 
tion by the Interstate Commerce Commission, while binding 
the railways parties to it, would not bind any shipper except 
those subscribing to the arbitration and, regardless of the 
decree made by the commission in regard to the general 
policy, would not bind the commission in respect to any par- 
ticular rate or discrimination complained of by any shipper. 
Considering this, the result of arbitration in this case would 
be futile and of no avail. 

“It is probably safe to say that the members of your asso- 
ciation who have signed the protest are quite as large, if not 
larger, owners of railway securities as the men to whom your 
appeal is addressed. I mention this simply to point out to 
you that the railway officials addressed are not serving their 
own selfish interests in urging an advance in rates, but are 
acting as the paid trustees of all the stockholders, and as 
such, held responsible by their boards of directors for the 
honorable and efficient discharge of their duties. These 
duties, in a general way, require that they shall give ade- 
quate service to the public; that they shall deal fairly with 
their employees; that they shall make an honest return to 
the creditors of the railway—which includes not only the 
holders of their mortgages (bondholders), but also the cred- 
itors for their supplies; and that they shall finally report. 
through the directors, to the stockholders, the virtual owners 
of the property. 

“In these several duties these executive officers are sub- 
ject to supervision on behalf of the public and the employees 
by legally constituted authorities—the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and the commissions of the several states. In 
respect to the owners of the property and to the creditors of 
the railways, they are under supervision by the creditors 
themselves, acting directly through their attorneys and rep- 
resentatives, as provided under the laws of the various states 
and the federal government, which in a general, and some- 
times a very specific way, protect them in their rights. In 
short, the railway officials of the country are made fully ac- 
countable and responsible under the law. 

“If the rates proposed cannot be defended, they will be’ 
leveled down; but I, for one, am unwilling to accept the re- 
sponsibility and accountability required under the law if all 
authority in the making of rates is taken away from me. 
It isn’t fair, Mr. Wilder, (and I think you will agree with me) 
that we should be held responsible for the payment of all the 
bills, the salaries of employees and many other requirements 
and at the same time be deprived of any control over our 
income. Men who have given their lives to the study of this 
question think they know what they need, and I may be per- 
mitted to remark that the bankers who loan us money and 
the business houses who sell us materials do not submit to 
arbitration the question of what we shall pay them. 

“It is argued by some of the gentlemen who have joined 
you in making this appeal that class rates are high enough 
and that it is commodity rates which should be advanced. 
In response to this, I can state that my own judgment is 
that both class and commodity rates are in many cases too 
low. In an endeavor to readjust matters, I have had in mind 
two cardinal principles; first, that no rates should be made 
below the actual cost of transportation; secondly, that as all 
commodities cannot make the same contribution towards the 
renewal and depreciation accounts and towards the interest 
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on the capital invested, the amount which should be charged 
over and above the actual cost of service must vary some- 
what in proportion to the value of the article, favoring at all 
times raw materials as against finished products, and finished 
products handled in large quantities as against those which 
are luxuries and are handled in small quantities. 
“Bearing these principles in mind, it is my conviction that 
the rates on the higher classes of L.C.L. business between 
New York and Chicago, which form the basis of ail rates in the 
territory east of the Mississippi river and north of the Ohio, 
are very considerably too low: ‘That considering the fact 
that rates on many of the low class commodities cannot or 
should not be advanced, and that these commodities should 
be carried in the future as they have been in the past, at 
very near cost; and considering the further fact that the 
relative movement of the high-grade commodities is small as 
compared to that of the low-grade commodities, it is not too 
much for the railroads to ask that the first-class L.C.L. rates 
should be advanced 20 per cent. In connection with this 
statement, it should be borne in mind that, measured in 
money, railway rates have in the last few years remained 
about stationary on the average. Measured in the things 
bought with money they have greatly declined. 
“T notice by the public prints that you hold the Wabash up 
as a shining example of a road which has made large gains 
in its net earnings in the last eight months. This is true 
because we are comparing with the two poorest years in our 
history, and had we not shown a considerable gain, we should 
be facing a very serious situation to-day. In the year ending 
June 30, 1908, with the most stringent economy, neglecting 
every expenditure which was not demanded by the require- 
ments of safety, we ended up the year with a deficit of $250,- 
000 below our fixed charges. The year following was slightly 
better, the deficit being approximately $150,000. In these two 
years our income mortgage bondholders received no return 
on their investment. The holders of the preferred stock and 
common stock did not receive, and have never received since 
the road was reorganized twenty years ago, a dollar on their 
investment. 
. “The necessity of maintaining credit has made it necessary 

for all the railways to say as little as possible about their 
misfortunes and to make the most of their prosperity, but 
the tremendous advances in the prices of materials and the 
increases in wages which are just becoming effective have so 
far altered the situation that it is little short of desperate, 
and some means of obtaining increased revenues is absolutely 
necessary.” 





Cotton Crop Conditions. 





The crop reporting board of the United States department 
of agricuiture estimates that the area planted to cotton this 
year (1910) in the United States, including that already 
planted and expected to be planted, is about 102.8 per cent. 
ot the area planted to cotton last year, equivalent to about 
33,196,000 acres, as compared with 32,292,000 acres indicated 
by the bureau’s revised estimate of last year’s planted area, 
an increase of about 904,000 acres, or 2.8 per cent. 

‘Lhe condition of the growing crop on May 25 was 82.0 per 
cent. of a normal condition, as compared with 81.1 per cent. 
at the corresponding date in 1909, and 80.9 per cent., the 
average condition for the past ten years on May 25. Details 
by states follow: 





Rev. figures Area planted in Condition May 25 
indicating 1910, preliminary r “~ . 
States. acres planted———estimate.—— 10-year 
in 1909. Per ct.* Acres. 1910. 1909. av’ge. 
Virginia .... 26,000 130 34,000 0 85 86 


1,477,000 84 83 83 
2,601,000 78 83 82 


North Carolina... 1,420,000 104 
South Carolina ... 2,550,000 102 





See 4,763,000 101 4,811,000 81 84 82 
| Ae 250,000 108 270,000 80 91 87 
Alabama ......... 3,570,000 102 3.641,000 83 83 80 
Mississippi ...... 3,450,000 96 3,312,000 82 78 80 
Louisiana ........ 1,100,000 99 1,089,000 76 74 80 
RN” 3.4% cise pene 10,100,000 104 10,504,000 83 78 78 
ARERRRERS o00+ 000% 2,375,000 103 2,446,000 81 84 82 
‘Tennessee ......- 754,000 1038 777,000 86 85 83 
oO ee 84,000 105 88,000 87 93 85 
Oklahoma ....... 1,850,000 115 2,128,000 84 84 84 
eS ee sane eo 18,000 90 a ry 
United States. ..32,292,000 102.8 33,196.000 82.0 81.1 80.9 


*Compared with 1909. 
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INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 





Reparation Awarded. 





William K. Noble v. Toledo & Western et al. Opinion by 
Commissioner Clark. 


Railway’s mistake in misrouting. (18 I. C. C., 494.) 





Complaint Dismissed. 





Snyder-Malone-Donahue Co. v. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
et al. Opinion by Commissioner Ciark. 

Carload rate on cattle from South Omaha, Neb., to Cush- 
man, Mont., is not unreasonable. (18 I. C. C., 498.) 





Storage-in-Transit on Rice. 





Bayou City Rice Mills et al. v. Texas & New Orleans et al. 
Opinion by Chairman Knapp. 

Millers of rice at Houston, Tex., complain that they are 
subjected to disadvantage because storage-in-transit and re- 
consignment privileges are provided at Houston on rice de- 
stined to New Orleans, La., while similar privileges are de- 
nied at Louisiana points on rice destined to Houston; and 
by the maintenance of a rate of 19 cents from Houston to 
New Orleans while according a rate of 15 cents from Clinton, 
Tex., a point about eight miles south of Houston, the traffic 
from Clinton passing through Houston to reach New Orleans. 
We are not warranted in finding that there is any unjust 
discrimination because of the failure of rail lines reaching 
New Orleans to provide for transit privilege on shipments 
of rice from New Orleans to Texas, and a prima facie case 
of dissimilarity of conditions between Houston and Clinton 
under the fourth section has been made. As the facts now 
appear no order which might disturb the whole system of 
rice rates in that section of the country will be entered. Com- 
plaint dismissed without prejudice. (18 I. C. C., 490.) 





STATE COMMISSIONS. 





The South Dakota Railroad Commission has moved its 
office from Sioux Falls to Pierre, where it will be quartered 
in the new state house. 


The Railroad Commission of Louisiana has ordered that 
the minimum weight to be applied on carload shipments of 
household goods and emigrant movables be fixed at 20,000 Ibs. 


The Railroad Commission of Louisiana has ordered that 
within switching limits at Lake Charles all interchange 
switching of cars shall be executed within 36 hours from the 
time the switching order is filed, except for unavoidable cause 
of delay. 


By a general order taking effect June 10, the Oklahoma 
State Corporation Commission repeals all orders affecting the 
concentration and compressing of cotton. The difficulties of 
managing this mattér are so great that the commission finds 
itself unable to cope with them. 


The Railroad Commission of Louisiana has ordered put into 
effect a comprehensive reduction in both class and com- 
modity rates between New Orleans and Winnfield. The class 
rates put into effect are as follows: First class, 80 cents per 
100 lbs.; second class, 70 cents; third class, 60 cents; fourth 
class, 45 cents; fifth class, 34 cents; A class, 35 cents; B class, 
30 cents; C class, 27 cents: D class, 26 cents; E class, 25 
cents. 





Wisconsin: Petition for Added Facilities. 





Charles Pischel v. Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha. 

The petition asks for the building of a depot and main- 
tenance of an agent at Lampson. The evidence shows that 
the cost of building this station. and the maintenance of a 
regular agent would probably absorb at least the total reve- 
nue from the station, making due allowance for operating 
expenses. The petition is denied. (4 W. R. C., 783.) 
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COURT NEWS. 





The Missouri River Rate Case. 





The Interstate Commerce Commission v. the Chicago, Rock 
JIsiand & Pacific et al. Burnham, Hanna, Munger Dry Goods 
Co, et al. v. the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific et al. Opinion 
by Justice McKenna, U. 8. Supreme Court. 

The question in the case is the validity of an order of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission reducing the class rates 
charged by the appellee railway companies on through freight 
shipped from the Atlantic seaboard to Kansas City, and St. 
Joseph, Mo., and Omaha, Neb., cities on the Missouri river 
and called throughout the record, and in this opinion, Mis- 
souri River Cities. 

The reduction was made in that part of the through rate 
which applied to the haul between the Mississippi and Mis- 
souri rivers. Explaining its order of reduction, the commis- 
sion said the through rates from Atlantic seaboard terminals 
to the Missouri river cigjes are made by adding together the 
fates from points of origin to the Mississippi river crossings, 
using proportional rates when such were available, and the 
local rates from the Mississippi crossings to the Missouri 
river cities. The through rates the commission pronounced 
to be unreasonably high, ‘‘because those portions of the 
through rates which apply between the Mississippi river 
crossing and the Missouri river cities are too high. These 
are defendants’ ‘separately established rates,’ which are ‘ap- 
plied to the through transportation, and, therefore, the 
through rates should be adjusted by reduction of those factors 
or parts thereof which are found to:be unreasonable.” 


The circuit court in granting an injunction restraining the 
Interstate Commerce Commission from enforcing its order 
said that the differential of 9 cents on merchandise from the 
Atlantic seaboard to the Missouri river cities, whatever be 
the principle upon which the order was based, will be 
“to protect to a certain degree the Missouri river jobbers 
and manufacturers within a certain zone of _ territory 
against the jobbers and manufacturers of Central Traffic 
Association territory * * * as also to open up to the 
Atlantic seaboard,’ in its trade with the Missouri river, 
“zones of territory, the advantages contained in the dif- 
ferential against the competition of both the intervening 
Central Traffic Association territory and the Missouri river 
territory.” And this, it was asserted, was the exercise of 
a “power artificially to apportion out the country into zones 
tributary to given trade centers, to be predetermined by the 
commission, and non-tributary to others.’ This, it was fur- 
ther said, was a “power essentially different in principle from 
the mere power of naming rates that are reasonable.” 


We make these quotations from the opinion of the court 
because they put, in a clear and condensed way, the ultimate 
contention of the companies and the evil, as they see it, in 
the order of the commission, and which is intended to be ex- 
hibited by their voluminous pleadings and arguments. And 
such, it is insisted, was the conscious purpose of the commis- 
sion, a view in which the circuit court concurred, deducing 
it from certain avowals of the commission in its report. 

Such purpose and the want of power in the commission 
to execute it is the foundation of the court’s opinion. 

Is it true that the Interstate Commerce Commission by its 
order exercised a power “artificially to apportion out the 
country into zones tributary to given trade centers,’ and 
intentionally exercised it to protect the Missouri river cities 
against the competition of other cities? If that be the neces- 
sary conclusion the judgment of the circuit court it may be 
contended was right. Such conclusion we should certainly 
be reluctant to adopt. From whatever standpoint the powers 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission may be viewed, they 
touch many interests, they may have great consequences. 
They are expected to be exercised in the coldest neutrality. 
The commission was instituted to prevent discrimination be- 
tween persons and places. It would indeed be an abuse of 
its powers to exercise them so as to cause either. 

The outlook of the commission and its powers must be 
sreater than the interest of the railways or of that which 
may affect those interests. It must be as comprehensive as 
the interest of the whole country. If the problems which are 
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presented to it therefore are complex and difficult, the means 
of solving them are as great and adequate as can be pro- 
vided. 

We return therefore to the question of the power of the 
commission and its purpose. The complainant before that 
body presented two issues, the effect of the rates froin the 
Atlantic seaboard as discriminating against the Missouri 
river cities in favor of St. Paul and Minneapolis, and their 
unreasonableness of and in themselves. The first we may im- 
mediately put out of view. It was decided adversely to the 
complainants before the commission, and we may say at the 
outset that the contention of the railway companies that it 
was the only issue presented to the commission is not justi- 
fied. 

The second issue was decided in favor of the complainants, 
the commission finding that the through rates were unreason- 
able of and in themselves, and was caused by the charge from 
the Mississippi river crossings to the Missouri river cities. 

It is certain that the subject has taken on more complexity 
than it had before the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
the commission has made this the basis of a motion to dis- 
miss the suit as to the intervening railways, and all the 
intervening merchants and manufacturers, on the ground as 
to the railways, among others, that the order does not run 
against or operate upon them, and that no right of theirs 
can be determined by the decree. On the ground as to the in- 
tervenors, that over the matters herein the courts exercise 
only the jurisdiction conferred by the act to regulate com- 
merce, and not general equity powers, and that the matter 
to be determined is not the respective rights of shippers or 
localities, but the validity of the order of the commission, 
and that the intervenors have a complete remedy by applica- 
tion to the commission. And we may say here, as adding 
to the complex effect and interest of the questions presented, 
that the chambers of commerce and boards of trade of cer- 
tain Eastern cities have presented a brief in defense of the 
order, asserting a vital interest in its preservation, and ex- 
hibiting and illustrating the discrimination, as they contend, 
exists against them by the breaking of rates. 

Let us see, therefore, upon what grounds the commission 
proceeded. The commission is accused by the railways of at- 
tempting to substitute an artificial system of ratemaking for 
a long-established system, and to protect or foster particular 
localities of production and distribution. Certain remarks 
ef the commission are cited to support the charge. We think 
the charge puts out of view all else that was said by the 
commission, puts out of view the comprehensive considera- 
tion the commission took as exhibited in the explicit declara- 
tion made after quoting the local class rates between the 
rivers in cents per hundred pounds, that “these are the rates 
that are added to the rates up to the Mississippi river cross- 
ings to make up the through rates from the Atlantic sea- 
board to the Missouri river cities. Are these rates, as s0 
used, and the throvgh rates resulting therefrom, unwarrant- 
ably high or unduly discriminatory or unjustly prejudicial? 
Can they be changed without doing injustice elsewhere?” 

We think the charge also puts out of view the disclaimers 
cf such purpose in the answer of the commission in its re- 
port to Congress, and its insistence that it is constrained 
by the law to act only on complaint te it and that it is open 
at all times to be appealed to redress the grievances any 
shipper or locality may have. Nor did the commission ignore 
or underestimate the manner in which the lines of railways 
had been extended or the system of rates or ratemaking 
which had resulted. That is the system of making rates 
upon certain basing lines or points. Rates “break” at such 
foints, it was proved, as a result of building independent lines 
westward. ; 

It was the sense of the commission, however, that such 
points could not be immovable forever and fixed forever 
against power of changing, or that through rates based on 
such points must be exempt from regulation, no matter what 
their character, or be constituted at the will of the railway 
of the sum of local rates or the sum of rates from one basing 
point to another, however unjust the rates might be. Indeed, 
as pointed out in the brief of the appellants in No. 664, the 
railway companies adhere to no such construction of rates. 
As there said, ‘‘the Pacific coast terminal rates, the Wash- 
ington and Spokane common point rates, the Oklahoma rates 
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and the El Paso and Texas common point rates are each and 
all a departure therefrom, and all are much less than the 
rates ordered by the commission.” 

As we have said, the commission is the tribunal that is in- 
trusted with the execution of the interstate commerce laws, 
and has been given very comprehensive powers in the inves- 
tigation of and determination of the proportion which the 
rates charged shall bear to the service rendered, and this 
power exists. whether the system of rates be old or new. If 
old interests will have probably become attached to them and, 
it may be, will be disturbed or disordered if they be changed. 
Such circumstance is, of course, proper to be considered and 
constitutes an element in the problem of regulation, but it 
does not take jurisdiction away to entertain and attempt to 
resolve the problem. And it may be that there cannot be an 
accommodation of all interests in one proceeding. This the 
commission has realized and expressed. ‘The commission, 
meeting a possible suggestion that if the part of the through 
haul, which consisted of the rate between the rivers, was too 
high, all rates between the rivers might be too high, said: 

“If the local class rates of defendants between the Mis- 
sissippi and Missouri rivers were reduced, it would give the 
same degree of advantage to all the producing and distribu 
ing centers on and east of the Missouri river, and their rela- 
tive advantages or disadvantages would not be changed, while 
a very serious inroad upon the revenues of the carriers would 
inevitably result, and at a time of industrial depression when 
it could not well be borne. Such a change would necessitate 
corresponding changes in the rates to and from intermediate 
points, and would probably be reflected in changes in com- 
modity rates as well. The local class rates between the rivers 
are high, but this is not the time to precipitate such a vio- 
lent change as would follow an important reduction of them. 
The first class rate from Buffalo to Chicago, about 540 miles, 
and from Pittsburgh to Chicago, about 465 miles, is 45 cents. 
From Cincinnati to Chicago, 306 miles, it is 40 cents.” 

We may say in passing that the passage thus quoted is one 
of those which is adduced to support the contention that the 
commission’s purpose was to introduce a new system of rate- 
making and build up certain distributing centers. We do not 
think so. It only shows that the accusation that all rates 
between the rivers were too high might be justified, but that 
it would be unjust to the carriers to reduce them at that time. 
It is somewhat strange that that which was done in the in- 
terest of the carriers should be brought forward by them to 
attack the action of the commission. It is very clear that by 
a voluntary reduction by them of such rates the equality of 
opportunity dependent upon them would be restored. We 
make this observation to bring out clearly the relation of the 
railway companies to the grievance complained of. That the 
companies may complain of the reduction made by the com- 
mission so far as it affects their revenues is one thing. To 
complain of it as it may affect shippers or trade centers is 
another. We have said several times that we will not listen 
to a party who complains of a grievance which is not his. 
Clark v. Kansas, 176 U. S. 114, 118; Smiley v. Kansas, 196 
U. S. 774. 

But, it may be said, such limitations upon the companies 
is not of consequence, for shippers and trade centers are here 
with complaints. It is doubtful if they are properly here, 
or rather were properly permitted to intervene. We have 
said that the act to regulate commerce was intended to be 
an effective means for redressing wrongs resulting from un- 
just discrimination and undue preference, and this must be 
so, whether persons or places be sufferers. JT. € P. Railway 
co. v. Abilene Oil Co., 204 U. S. 426. We have also said that 
the primary jurisdiction is with the commission, the power 
of the courts being that of review and is confined in that re- 
view to questions of constitutional power and all pertinent 
questions as to whether the action of the commission is with- 
in the scope of the delegated authority under which it pur- 
ports to have been made. Interstate Commerce Commission 
». Illinois Central R. R. Co., supra. 

The order of the commission besides is strictly limited. 
It was intended to determine nothing, and it determines noth- 
ing but that the through rates on Atlantic seaboard shipments 
to the Missouri river cities are too high. That order is alone 
open to review. Whether other persons, cities or areas of 


territory have grounds of complaint, the way is open by appli- 
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cation to the commission for inquiry and remedy. In that in- 
quiry many elements may enter. upon which the judgment of 
the commission should first pass, and of which the courts 
skould not be called upon in advance to intimate an opinion. 
The reasons for this we have indicated, and they will be found 
at length in the cases which we have cited. 

One question remains for discussion, the finding of the com- 
mission upon the character of the rate, whether it is unreas- 
onable as decided. Such decision, we have said with tiresome 
repetition, is peculiarly the province of the commission to 
make, and that its findings are fortified by presumptions of 
truth, “due to the judgments of a tribunal appointed by law 
and informed by experience.” Illinois Central Railroad Com- 
pany v. Interstate Commerce Commission, 206 U. S. 454, and 
cases cited. The testimony in this case does not shake the 
strength of such presumptions. We have seen that the cir- 
cuit court refrained from expressing an opinion upon any- 
thing but the power of the commission. Circuit Judge Baker, 
dissenting from that view, went further and said: 

“The complainants are common carriers whose rates on 
certain traffic are directed to be redaced by the order com- 
plained of. Two grounds for injunction are alleged. One is 
that the new rates are confiscatory. There is no proot what- 
ever that the rates which the commission prescribed as just 
and reasonable are not sufficient to pay the cost of handling 
that traffic, to cover that traffic’s full proportion of main- 
tenance and overhead expenses, and to return to the carriers 
an ample net profit. Furthermore, proof is lacking that, if 
the carriers should reduce other rates to correct what they 
claim is the maladjustment cdused by the commission’s order, 
the reduction would not leave them abundant net returns. 
For the purpose of this hearing, therefore, it must stand as 
an agreed fact that the present reduction is neither directly 
nor indirectly obnoxious to the charge of taking private prop- 
erty without just compensation.” 

We concur in these conclusions. 

Decree reversed and the case remanded with directions to 
dismiss the bill and ail proceedings in the circuit court. 

Justice White dissenting. 


The court below enjoined the execution of the order of the. 


cemmission because it was of the opinion that that body had 
exceeded the powers conferred upon it by the act to regulate 
commerce, since it had based its order upon the assumption 
that it was its duty under the act to secure a reiatively equai 
share of the volume of interstate commerce to communities 
and places, and therefore that it was its province to alter 
otherwise legal rates for the purpose of correcting the ine- 
qualities which otherwise would arise from the competitive 
rivalry between sections and places. As, in my opinion, the 
court below was correct in the view which it took of the 
order of the commission, and was right in holding that the 
power which the order manifested was not conferred by law, 
I dissent from the judgment of reversal now announced. It 
does not, however, seem to me necessary that I should do 
more than state the fact of my dissent for the following 
reasons: The judgment of reversal is based, not upon the 
ruling that the commission possessed the authority to make 
the order if it was based upon the assertion of power upon 
which the court below found the order must necessarily rest, 
but exclusively upon the theory that the court below, while 
rightly holding that the commission had not the power which 
it assumed that body had exerted in making the order, had 
nevertheless mistakenly enjoined the order because it did 
not exert, or attempt to exert, the power which the court con- 
ceived had been called into play in making it. In other 
words, although the opinion now announced excludes the 
authority which the lower court deemed the commission had 
exerted by the order in question, it nevertheless maintains 
the order because of the conclusion that the order was but 
an exertion by the commission of its authority on complaint 
that a rate was unreasonable of itself, to correct such rate 
by substituting a reasonable rate therefor. Although I am 
unable to agree with the reasoning by which the court now 
gives to the order of the commission the narrow basis thus 
stated, as the solution of that question depends upon the 
idiosyncrasies of this particular case and involves no principle 
of general importance, it seems to me I am called upon to 
do no more than simply to state my inability to agree. 
Justice Holmes and Justice Lurton join in this dissent. 
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JUNE 10, 1910. 


Railway Officers, 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 








Executive, Financial and Legal Officers. 

C. R. Berry, assistant general freight agent of the Chicago 
Great Western, at St. Joseph, Mo., has been appointed assist- 
ant to the vice-president, with office at St. Joseph, Mo. 

Joseph H. Young, formerly general superintendent of the 
Southern Pacific, is now exercising the duties of vice-presi- 
dent and chief operating officer of the Copper River & North- 
western, with headquarters at Seattle, Wash., and it is under- 
stood will be elected to the above positions in November. 


Operating Officers. 


A. B. Apperson has been appointed trainmaster of the West- 
ern division of the Chicago Great Western, with office at 
Clarion, Lowa, succeeding H. W. Hamilton, assigned to other 
duties. 


C. J. Brown has been appointed trainmaster of the south 
Texas division of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, with head- 
quarters at Smithville, Tex., succeeding C. E. Stanton, ap- 
pointed traveling engineer. 

P. J. Lynch, assistant superintendent of the Grand Trunk 
at Allandale, Ont., has been appointed superintendent of the 
Northern division, with office at Allandale, succeeding W. R. 
Tiffin, deceased, and the position of assistant superintendent at 
Allandale has been abolished. 

J. H. Jackson, assistant superintendent of the St. Louis 
& San Francisco, at Springfield, Mo., has been appointed 
superintendent at Birmingham, Ala., succeeding J. G. Lorton, 
granted leave of absence on account of his health. C. O. 
Yoakum succeeds Mr. Jackson. 


J. D. McMillan has been appointed trainmaster of the North- 
ern division, Districts 8, 9 and 10 of the Grand Trunk, with 
office at Lindsay, Ont., succeeding J. Irwin, resigned, and W. 
J. Piggott has been appointed trainmaster of the Northern 
division, Districts 11, 12, 18 and 14, with office at Allandale, 
Ont. 


J. J. O'Neill, assistant superintendent of the Chicago, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, at St. James, Minn., has been 
transferred to Eau Claire, Wis., succeeding E. E. Nash, who 
has been appointed private secretary to vice-president of the 
Chicago & North Western. J. R. Welsh, assistant superin-: 
tendent at Spooner. Wis., succeeds Mr. O'Neill. 

E. C. Manson, superintendent of the Salt Lake division 
of the Southern Pacific, has been appointed general superin- 
tendent of the Oregon Short Line, succeeding J. M. Davis, 
resigned to accept a position as general superintendent of 
the Northern district of the Southern Pacific. T. F. Row- 
lands, assistant superintendent, succeeds Mr. Manson. F. C. 
Smith, despatcher, succeeds Mr. Rowland. 


C, L. Harris, general superintendent of the St. Louis-Louis- 
Ville lines of the Southern Railway, at St. Louis, Mo., has been 
appointed general superintendent of the Western district, 
With office at Birmingham, Ala., succeeding W. R. Hudson, 
resigned to go to the Norfolk Southern. B. G. Fallis, super- 
intendent of the Charlotte division at Greenvilie, S. C., suc- 
ceeds Mr. Harris, with office at St. Louis, Mo. 


Alva C. Elston, superintendent of the New York division 
of the Erie Railroad and branches, and of the New Jersey & 
New York, at Jersey City, N. J., has been appointed super- 
intendent of the Buffalo division and branches of the Erie 
Railroad, and manager of the Union Steamboat Line, with 
office at Buffalo, N. Y., succeeding Charles A. Brunn, assigned 
to Other duties. Robert S. Parsons, superintendent of the 
Susquehanna division and branches, at Hornell, N. Y., suc- 
ceeds Mr. Elston, with office at Jersey City, and Clarence D. 
‘Taylor, trainmaster at Hornell, succeeds Mr. Parsons. 


R. M. Leech, superintendent of the Mexico and Queretaro 
divisions of the National Railways of Mexico, at City of 
Mexico, Mex., has been appointed general superintendent of 
‘ransportation of all divisions of the system north of Gon- 
valez Junction and San Juan del Rio, and R. E. Comfort, 
zeneral superintendent of the narrow-gage lines at City of 
Mexico, has been appointed general superintendent of trans- 
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portation in charge of the Mexico and Queretaro divisions 
of the standard-gage lines and all divisions of the narrow- 
gage lines of the system. These officers will be in full 
charge of all transportation matters, and both will have 
offices at Colonia station, City of Mexico. W. H. Schmeiding, 
superintendent of car service at City of Mexico, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of transportation, in charge of all 
matters pertaining to the movement and distribution of pas- 
senger and freight equipment, tonnage, demurrage, switching. 
and car service matters in general, and in addition thereto 
will perform such other duties as may from time to time be 
assigned to him by the general superintendents of trans- 
portation. 
Traffic Officers. 


R. D. Williams has been appointed district passenger agent 
of the Union Pacific, with headquarters at Denver, Colo. 

Theodore Davis has been appointed an agent of the Erie 
Despatch, with office at Columbus, Ohio, succeeding W. R. 
Sibley, resigned. 

F. L. Norman has been appointed commercial agent of the 
Grand Trunk at Seattle Wash., succeeding L. V. Bruce, trans- 
ferred to Vancouver, Wash. 

C. V. Link has been appointed a general agent of the South- 
ern Indiana, representing the traffic and transportation de- 
partments, with office at Bedford, Ind. 


The Steel-Hardin-Dillon Co. has been appointed export and 
import agents of the Rock Island Lines, with headquarters at 
New Orleans, La., succeeding J. H. W. Steel & Co. 

The Erie Despatch agency at Saginaw, Mich., has been 
abolished, and the territory heretofore covered by that agency 
will be under the jurisdiction of the agent at Detroit. 


G. A. Smith has been appointed division freight and pas- 
senger agent of the Eastern division of the Chicago Great 
Western, with office at Chicago, Ill., succeeding R. W. Goodell, 
promoted. 

G. C. White has been appointed industrial agent of the West 
Coast Route, which includes the Sonora Railway and the 
Southern Pacific kailroad of Mexico, with headquarters at 
Guaymas, Mex. 


P. A. Sullivan, traveling freight agent of the International 
& Great Northern, at San Antonio, Tex., has been appointed a 
commercial agent, with office at San Antonio, succeeding G. E. 
Marshall, resigned to go into other business. 


W. F. Wilson has been appointed a commercial agent of 
the Southern Railway, and W. T. Turner has been appointed 
a soliciting agent, succeeding M. R. Yates, resigned to go into 
other business, both with offices at Richmond, Va. 


James E. Roach, whose resignation as traveling freight 
agent of the Central of Georgia at Jacksonville, Fla., has been 
announced in these columns, has been appointed commercial 
agent of the Clyde Steamship Co. and the Mallory Steamship 
Co., with headquarters at Tampa, Fla., succeeding L. S. 
Scroble, transferred. 


R. W. Goodell has been appointed general agent, freight 
department, of the Chicago Great Western, with office at Min- 
neapolis, Minn., succeeding R. H. Heard, whose resignation 
has already been announced in these columns. George O. 
Somers has been appointed a general freight agent, with 
office at Chicago, succeeding W. E. Pinckney, resigned, and 
Robert J. Sefton has been appointed a traveling passenger 
agent at Seattle, Wash., succeeding George P. Guyot, resigned. 


Guy S. McCabe, general western and division freight agent, 
has been appointed general western freight agent and division 
freight agent of the Chicago Terminal Division of the Penn- 
sylvania Co., with office at Chicago, succeeding William Bor- 
ner, appointed assistant to the freight traffic manager of the 
Pennsylvania Lines West, with office at Chicago. James E. 
Weller, division freight agent of the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis, at Pittsburgh, Pa., succeeds Mr, McCabe. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock Officers. 


George S. Goodwin has been appointed assistant mechan- 
ical engineer of the Rock Island Lines, with office at Silvis, Il. 

R. H. Howard, engineer maintenance of way of the Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois, with office at Chicago, has resigned. L. 
C. Hartley, signal engineer, succeeds Mr. Howard. 
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P. A. Rainey has been appointed assistant supervisor of 
signals on the Eastern Pennsylvania division of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, with office at Harrisburg, Pa., succeeding 
F. J. Bauman. 

Ben Johnson, assistant locomotive superintendent of the 
United Railways of Havana, at Havana, Cuba, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of motive power of that company and 
the Havana Central, with office at Havana, succeeding Charles 
J. Thornton, resigned. A sketch of Mr. Johnson’s railway 
life was published in our issue of December 31, 1909, page 
1319. 


kK. J. Searles kas been appointed assistant to J. D. Harris, 
general superintendent of motive power of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, with office at Baltimore, Md. Mr. Searles is a mechanical 
engineer and a graduate of John Hopkins University. He 
served as a mechanical apprentice in the shops of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad in 1896, and from 1902 to 1904 was engi- 
neer of motive power of the Baltimore & Ohio at Pittsburgh. 
Since 1904 he has been engaged in the railway supply busi- 
ness. 


Purchasing Officers. 


T. Duff Smith has been appointed fuel agent of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific, with office at Winnipeg, Man. 





OBITUARY. 





Charles E. Doyle, vice-president and general manager of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, died June 5. Mr. Doyle was born on May 
29, 1851, in Missouri, and was appointed superintendent of 
the Cairo, Vincennes & Chicago, now a part of the Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, in February, 1888. In May 
of the following year he was appointed a superintendent of 
the Pittsburgh & Western, now a part of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, remaining in that position for about one year. In Feb- 
ruary, 1890, he went to the Chesapeake & Ohio and for the 
next seven years he was superintendent of the Peninsula, 
“Richmond, Washington and James River divisions of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, at Richmond. On January 1, 1897, he 
was made general superintendent of the Eastern division. He 
was appointed general manager in January, 1901, and in July 
of last year was elected also vice-president. 


Joseph S. Harris, formerly president of the Lehigh Coal 
& Navigation Cc., and later president of the Reading Com- 
pany, died June 2, at his home in Germantown, Pa. Mr. 
Harris was born’ in Chester county, Pa., April 29, 1836. He 
began railway work in April, 1853, as a rodman and to- 
pographer on the North Pennsylvania, now a part of the 
Philadelphia & Reading. About a year later he entered the 
service of the United States as an cfficer of the coast survey. 
In 1856 he was detached on duty with the Kentucky Geolog- 
ica' Survey to trace and mark a parallel of latitude in Ken- 
tucky, and from March of tlre following year to April, 1864, 
was assistant astronomer of ‘the northwest boundary survey; 
and while in this service he was also from February to Sep- 
tember, 1862, the first officer of and later was in command 
of the United States steamer Sachem, attached to Farragut’s 
Mississippi River squadron. From April, 1864, to April, 1868, 
he was a civil and mining engineer in private practice at 
Pottsville, during which time he was also engineer of the 
Lehigh & Mahanoy Railroad. From April, 1868, until the 
fall of 1870 he was chief engineer of the Morris & Essex 
Railroad. In 1870 he entered the service of the Philadelphia 
& Reading Coal & Iron Co., and later that of the Lehigh Coa) 
& Navigation Co. In 1880 he was made general manager 
of the Central Railroad of New Jersey, and held that posi- 
tion about two years. From March, 1882, to May, 1893, he 
was president of the Lehigh Coal & Navigatiou Co. In the 
fall of 1886 he was made receiver and afterward vice-presi- 
cent of the Central of New Jersey, and in 1892 was also vice- 
president of the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad and the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. From May, 1893, 
to November 30, 1896, he was receiver and president of the 
Philadelphia & Reading, and from December 1, 1896, until 
his retirement, in 1901, he was president of the reorganized 
road, the Reading Company, the Philadelphia & Reading Rail- 
way and the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Company. 
He leaves four children. 
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Néw Incorporations, Surveys, Etc. 


ALABAMA Roaps.—Application has been made for a charter 
to build a line from Decatur, Ala., southwest to Falls City, 
about 50 miles. The company has offices at New Decatur. 
E. H. Aliison, president, and D. W. Day, vice-president. 


ALASKA NoRTHERN.—Contracts, it is said, are to be let 
soon for the construction of 170 miles from the present ter- 
minus in Alaska to the Matanuska coal fields and to a point 
on the Susitna river in the direction of the Iditarod gold 
fields. An officer is quoted as saying that the cost of the 
extension will be $7,000,000. The line will follow an old 
survey to mile 146, from which point a line will run to the 
Matanuska coal fields, 38 miles, and another line will run 
towards Iditarod. O. G. Labree, president, Spokane, Wash. 
(Nov. 12, p. 942.) 

ALGoMA CENTRAL & Hupson Bay.—An officer writes that con- 
tracts have been given to the O’Boyle Brothers Construction 
Co., Ltd., Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., for work on an extension 
from Hawk Lake Junction, Ont., north to Hobon, on the 
Canadian Pacific, 31 miles. The work will be difficult. Maxi- 
mum grades will be 0.6 per cent. and maximum curvature 12 
degs. The work includes 17 trestles; a roundhouse will also 
be built at Hobon. (June 3, p. 1390.) 


AMERICAN CENTRAL.—An Officer of the Central Construction 
Co., of Mebeetie, Tex., writes that surveys have not yet been 
finished on the section from Miami, Tex., via Mobeetie, 
Wheeler, Texola, Okla., Mangum and Olustee, to Vernon, Tex., 
160 miles. It is expected that contracts will be let in Sep- 
iember or October of this year to build the line. There will 
be two heavy bridges. W. E. McClintock, chief engineer, 
Mobeetie. (March 25, p. 849.) 





ARGENTINE CENTRAL.—See Montezuma & Western, 


ARGENTINE TUNNEL.—See Montezuma & Western. 


CANADIAN NoRTHERN.—According to press reports, this com- 
pany is asking for bids to build about 60 miles of line in Brit- 
ish Columbia from Port Mann, which is opposite New West- 
minster, east along the south bank of Fraser river. (April 
29, p. 1113.) 

CANADIAN NORTHERN QureBEC.—According to press reports, 
this company is planning to carry out work this summer on 
a new line from Hawkesbury, Ont., east to Montreal, to pro- 
vide direct service with Ottawa. Bids are now being asked 
for the work. From Hawkezbury the line will cross the Ot- 
tawa river and run through Carillon, Que., St. Andrews and 
St. Eustache to Hochelaga and Montreal. The route and 1loca- 
tion maps have been approved by the railway commission. 
The Dominion Parliament has voted subsidies in aid of the 
construction of this line, not exceeding 65 miles, as well as 
a line from Arundel to a point in the united townships of 
Preston and Hartwell, Que., not exceeding 30 miles. An of- 
ticer is quoted as saying that the company has under con- 
sideration the question of providing big terminals in Mon- 
treai, but plans are not sufficiently advanced to give any par- 
ticulars. 

CANADIAN Paciric.—A contract is said to have been given 
to Savin & Stevens, Victoria, B. C., for building a section of 
20 miles on the Esquimalt & Nanaimo. (Nov. 12, p. 948.) 


CHIcaGo & NorrH WESTERN.—This company is said to have 
filed plats with the State Land Department of South Dakota 
for the line projected over a year ago, to be built from Dallas, 
Gregory county, S. Dak., west to Mellette county. 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & Sr. Paut.—This company has given 
contracts for the last stretches of double track between Chi- 
cago and St. Paul to be completed this summer, making the 
St. Paul the first double track line between Chicago and 
Minneapolis and St. Paul. (April 15, p. 1015.) 

Coprer River & NokrHWeESTERN.—According to reports the 
first train was recently run over the new cantilever bridge 
at the Miles Glacier, Alaska, over the Copper river, establish- 
ing train service to Mile 104. About 28 miles of track re- 
mains to be laid to complete the line to the mouth of 
the Chitina river, where the government is building a trail 
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to the Valdez-Fairbanks trail. It is believed that the com- 
pletion of the road to the mouth of the Chitina will shorten 
the journey to Fairbanks by four or five days. (Dec. 17, p. 
1213.) 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN.—Representatives of 
this company and officials of the city of Bloomfield, N. J., 
have reached a tentative agreement for improvements to be 
made on this road from Bloomfield to Montclair, which it is 
understood include a double-track elevated line between these 
two places. No action will be taken until the plans are ap- 
proved by the city council as well as the railway officials. 


ESQUIMALT & NAaNaimo.—See Canadian Pacific. 


Frernwoop & GuLr.—An officer writes that this company 
recently completed an extension of six miles from Tylertown, 
Miss., east, and the line is now in operation from Fernwood 
east to Knoxo, 27 miles. An additional five miles will be fin- 
ished by July 1, which carries the line to a point nine miles 
west of Columbia. It is probable that a further extension will 
be built to Columbia. The line traverses a timber section, 
passing numerous lumber mills, also several large turpentine 
stills. 


Forest Ciry, Ferrite & Mason Crry.—Incorporated in South 
Dakota, with $400,000 capital, and offices at Watertown, S. 
Dak., and at Forest City, lowa. The company was organized 
to built from Forest City, Iowa, east through the counties 
of Winnebago, Hancock, Worth and Cerro Gordo, to Fertile, 
thence southeasterly to Mason City, 40 miles. The incor- 
porators include: P. O. Koto, C. N. Christopherson, C. S. 
Isaacs, Forest City; A. M. Sheimo, Baldwin, Wis.; A. L. 
‘Sheirn and M. J. Hawley, Watertown, S. Dak. 


GAINESVILLE, OKLAHOMA & WESTERN.—According to reports 
this company is ready to let contracts for work on 20 miles 
of line. Location survey has been made for 12 miles. The 
company was organized to build from Gainesville, Tex., south- 
west via Era and Greenwood to Bridgeport, 56 miles. J. 
Whaley, president; F. B. Truax, chief engineer, Gainesville. 
(May 20, p. 1281.) 


GILMANTON Rai~way.—Permission has been granted the 
Wisconsin Construction Co. to build a line from Gilmanton, 
Wis., through the Waumandee valley. 


GREAT NorTHERN.—An officer writes that it is expected to 
have track laid on the branch from Stanley, N. Dak., north- 
west to Montrose, about 50 miles, by August. Most of the 
grading has been finished. Morris & Shepard are the con- 
tractors. (April 8, p. 970.) 


Horse Cave & EasternN.—Incorporation will be asked for by 
a company under this name, in Kentucky, to build from Horse 
Cave, Ky., on the Louisville & Nashville, southeast via Hise- 
ville and Knob Lick to Edmonton, 25 miles. The line is 
eventually to be extended southeast to Burkesville, on the 
Cumberland river, an additional 25 miles, at the edge of a 
coal and timber district. The company proposes to use gaso- 
lene or gas-electric motor cars for passenger and mail service, 
and steam will be used as the motive power for handling 
freight. Location surveys will be made in July. Louis Ed- 
wards, 1463 Arlington avenue, St. Louis, Mo., is the promoter. 


INTERNATIONAL & GREAT SOUTHERN.—A charter has been 
granted in Oklahoma to the Hines-Chicago Construction Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla., with $50,000 capital, to build a line 
for this company, which was chartered several years ago. 
The projected route is from Oklahoma City, northwest to 
Trinidad, Colo. The company has filed a mortgage for $3,500,- 
000, covering the right-of-way and other property. The in- 
corporators include: P. A. Hines, F. Karasec, Chicago, and 
S. C. Glasgow, Oklahoma City. 


MEMPHIS, DaLLas & GutF.—This company, it is said, has 
taken over the rights and property of the Ultima Thule, 
Arkadelphia & Mississippi, operating a 22-mile line from Dale- 
ville, Ark., to Sparkman, also the Antoine Valley Railroad, 
and will use these iines to form part of its proposed line 
from Memphis, Tenn., southwest to Dallas, Tex. (See Mem- 
phis, Paris & Gulf, April 8, p. 970.) 


_ Missouri Paciric.—An officer writes that a contract was 
given on May 28 to the Walsh Construction Co., Davenport, 
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Iowa, for double-tracking work on the Arkansas division from 
McAlmont, Ark., to Bald Knob. A contract for grading in 
connection with second-track work on the Missouri and Arkan- 
sas divisions between Poplar Bluff, Mo., and Harviell and 
Diaz, Ark., and White River, has been let to Ball & Peters, 
Little Rock. A contract for the trestle bridging required 
in connection with the above grading work has been let to 
Burke & Joseph, Cape Girardeau, Mo. (See St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain & Southern, June 3, p. 1391.) 


MONTEZUMA & WESTERN.—Under this name a company is 
said to have been formed by Denver capitalists and has se- 
cured contro! of the Argentine Tunnel Railway Co. and the 
transcontinental tunnel, which was planned to connect Clear 
Creek, Colo., with Summit county. It is said that the new own- 
ers will complete the tunnel at once, and then build from Den- 
ver, Colo., southwest to Leadville, about 100 miles. It is under- 
stood that the company has secured control also of the Argen- 
tine Central, operating a 16-mile line in Colorado, from Silver 
Plume to the summit of Mount McClellan, and will operate 
that road in connection with an extension to Grays Peak. 


Mount ApAMs.—Survey is said to be made for the first 20 
miles of this line and contracts are to be let for the work 
about July 20. The company was organized to build from 
White Salmon, Wash., north to Glenwood, about 40 miles. 
R. Lauterbach, president, White Salmon. 


NEBRASKA & Daxkotra.—Incorporation has been asked for in 
Secuth Dakota by this company, with a capital of $4,500,000 
and headquarters at Pierre, S. Dak., and a business office in 
Chicago. The plans call fer a line from Murdo, S. Dak., south 
via the counties of Lyman, Mellette, Todd and Tripp, in South 
Dakota, and Keyapaha, Rock, Loup and Garfield, in Nebraska, 
to Burweil, 180 miles. The incorporators include: A, Mar- 
tin, P. Miller, S. C. Ware, B. McWilliams and C. J. Ruebling, 
all of Chicago, and L. L. Stephens, Pierre. 


New York, New Haven & Harrrorp.—The New York Public 
Service Commission, Second district, has consented to the 
abandonment by the New York, Westchester & Boston of that 
portion of its route which is northerly and westerly of White 
Plains in Westchester county, N. Y., between that place and 
Hall’s Corners, now Elmsford. (April 29, p. 1114.) 

The New York Public Service Commission, Second district, 
has issued an order that there shall be no grade crossings 
on the New York, Westchester & Boston main line from the 
boundary line between the city of New York and the county 
of Westchester to the city of New Rochelle, and on the 
branch line from the city of Mount Vernon to White Plains. 
The order specifies the type of bridge or subway which shall 
be constructed at each crossing, of which there are 44 in the 
city of Mount Vernon, village of North Pelham, city of New 
Rochelle and town of Eastchester, Scarsdale and the village 
of White Plains. 


New YorK, WESTCHESTER & Boston.—See New York, New 
Haven & Hartford. 


OKLAHOMA-KANSAS.—Organized in Kansas to build from 
Galena, Kan., northwest via Riverton to Columbus, also from 
Riverton south via Baxter to Miami, Okla. As soon as the 
survey is finished arrangements will be made to finance the 
proposition and build the line. Dr. C. M. Jones, T. F. Cole, 
kX. B. Morgan, J. M. Cooper, Baxter Springs; J. S. Shomon, 
Galena, and Dr. W. L. McWilliams, Miami, are interested. 


OreGon Raitroap & Navigation Co.—It is said that this 
company will resume operations in the Clearwater Valley, 
Idaho, and that this coming summer extensive improvements 
will be carried out by the Harriman system in Idaho and 
Oregon, simultaneously. The work includes building the ex- 
tension from Joseph 12 miles east to Lewiston, the junction 
of the Northern Pacific and the Camas Prairie, over which 
the O. R. R. & N. Co. has joint trackage rights, into the white 
pine belt along the north and middle forks of the Clearwater. 
The line has been surveyed and right of way secured. 


OrEGon TRUNK Rai.way.—According to press reports, H. C. 
Henry, Seattle, Wash., who has the contract for an extension 
of this line, has sublet the work to Nelson Brothers, to build 
the 126 miles from Madras, Ore., south to the north end of the 
Klamath-Indian reservation. (May 20, p. 1282.) 
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Paciric & Ipano NortTHERN.—According to press reports, 
work is to be started at once on an extension of this road 
from the present terminus at Evergreen, Idaho, northeast to 
Meadows, 17 miles. It is expected to have trains in opera- 
tion over this extension during 1910. (Dec. 3, p. 1108.) 


PrarRicE Farm & SoUTHWESTERN.—Construction work has 
been started on this line, projected from Prairie Farm, Wis., 
southwest to Emerald, 16 miles. Grading has been finished 
as far as Bushey lake. G. E. Scott, president, Prairie Farm. 
(May 20, p. 1282.) 


QuINCY WeEsTERN.—An officer writes that this road will be 
put in operation on June 15 for both freight and passenger 
traffic between Hartwell, Cal., on the Western Pacific, and 
Quincy, in Plumas county, about seven miles. (Oct. 29, p. 
828.) 


Rapip Ciry, Brack Hitts & WrESTERN.—This company, oper- 
ating a line from Rapid City, S. Dak., west to Mystic, 34 miles, 
is said to have announced that it will build an extension ihis 
year west into the coal fields of Wyoming. 


Rock ISLAND, TrExico-FARWELL & GuLr.—An officer writes 
that arrangements for the construction of the line projected 
under the name of the Tucumcari, Portales & Gulf have been 
made, and the construction work is to be started at once. 
The projected route is from Tucumcari, N. Mex., southeast to 
the Gulf of Mexico. The first work to be carried out wil! be 
on a section of 57 miles from Texico-Farwell. Contracts for 
grading and track laying on 50 miles have been let on the 
section north of Pyoti, Tex., and an additional 50 miles will 
be let for the section south of Pyoti, through the irrigated 
belt to Fort Stockton. Heavy subsidies in land grants and 
cash have been given to the company. Complete surveys and 


reports have been made from Texico to the Rio Grande, as 


well as to Faulkner, Mex., a total of about 570 miles. Address 
M. J. Healy, Texico, N. Mex. (See Tucumcari, Portales & 
Gulf, April 15, p. 1017.) 


San Luis SourHern.—An officer writes that this company 
has track laid on 20 miles and work under way on an addi- 
tional 20 miles from the Denver & Rio Grande connection at 
Blanca, Colo., south to a point in Costilla county. The work 
will be light, being mostly prairie construction. Maximum 
grades will be 0.8 per cent. and maximum curvature 4 degs. 
F. E. Brooks, president, Colorado Springs; L. D. Blauvelt, 
chief engineer, Blanca. 


SEABOARD Arg LinE.—This company opened an extension of 
its Dunnellon branch on June 4. The branch runs from Early 
Bird, Fla., southward, and includes Camp’s Phosphate Rail- 
road, whick has been bought by the Seaboard Air Line. The 
new extension ig from Anderson Mine via Dunnellon and 
River Mine, to section 20-C Mine, 20.54 miles from Early 
Bird. 


TEMISKAMING & NorTHERN ONTARIO.—An Officer writes that 
contracts were to be let on June 7 for building an extension 
from the present southern terminus at North Bay, Ont., east 
to a connection with the northern terminus of the Grand 
Trunk at Nipissing Junction, three miles. (April 22, p. 
1066.) 


TUCUMCARI, PorTALES & GuLF.—See Rock Island, Texico-Far- 
well & Gulf. 


ULTIMA THULE, ARKADELPHIA & MISSISSIPPI.—See Memphis, 
Dallas & Gulf. 


WESTERN MARYLAND.—A contract is said to have been given 
to the Conestogo Construction Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., for build- 
ing a section of 10 miles on the extension from Cumberland, 
Md., north to Connellsville, Pa. Sub-contracts are said to 
have been given by the Carter Construction Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., to Foley Brothers & Co., for work on a heavy section 
between Markleton and Ohio Pyle, six miles, and to Connolly 
& Wood for the masonry work from Cumberland, north to the 
Pennsylvania state line. (May 13, p. 1237.) 


WISCONSIN Roaps.—Incorporation has been asked for by a 
company at Madison, Wis., to build from Fennimore to Bag- 
ley, 29 miles. The incorporators include: J. F. Morse, W. 
E. Lewis, F. Alexander, G. Monroe, F. Kolb, A. Kooley and 
W. Leighton. 
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BuFFALoO & SUSQUEHANNA RaiLroaD.—Edward B. Smith has 
been chosen a member of the first refunding 4 per cent. 
mortgage bondholders’ protective committee, succeeding Asa 
S. Wing, resigned. 

CENTRAL NEW ENGLAND.—Joseph Moore, Jr., representing 
minority stockholders, has received a reply to his letter 
to President Mellen, of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford, in which President Mellen says that he will discuss 
negotiations for the purchase by the New Haven of the 
minority stock of the Central New England, but he “should 
not be willing, as at present advised, to pay anything like 
the price you name in your letter” ($50 for the preferred 
and $25 for the common). 

A contract has been made with the Poughkeepsie City & 
Wappingers Falls Railway by which that company will 
run electric cars for passengers over the Hospital branch 
of the C. N. E, between the main line and the Hudson River 
State Hospital and between the hospital and the junction 
with the New York Central. 

HockING VALLEY.—The court order prohibiting~the Hocking 
Valley from retiring $15,000,000 preferred stock has been dis- 
solved, but the restraining order prohibiting the Hocking 
Valley, the Chesapeake & Ohio and the Lake Shore & Mich- 
igan Southern from voting stock of the Kanawha & Mich- 
igan has been continued for 10 days for final hearing on 
request of the plaintiffs. 


METROPOLITAN STREET RAiLwAy (New YorxK).—This property 
has again been ordered sold on July 1 under foreclosure of 
the general mortgage and the collateral trust mortgage. At 
the time formerly appointed for the sale under the collateral 
trust mortgage alone no bids were received. 


MIcuIGAN CENTRAL.—The company is now engaged in making 
arrangements for the sale to French bankers of $17,500,000 
4 per cent. debenture bonds of 1909-1929. This is the unsold 
portion of an authorized issue of $25,000,000 and the pro- 
ceeds will be used in part, it is understood, to reimburse 
the New York Central & Hudson River for advances neces- 
sary to retire $10,000,000 Michigan Central notes which 
matured and were paid off on February 1, 1910. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrrorp.—See Central New Eng: 
land. 

The Massachusetts Lower House has passed by a vote of 
137 to 76 a bill permitting the New Haven to buy and 
operate the Berkshire Street Railway. ‘The bill has already 
passed the Massachusetts Senate. 


Roscor, SNYDER & Paciric.—See Texas & Pacific. 


SouTHERN Inp1ANA.—The federal court at Indianapolis has 
ordered the sale of the property of the Southern Indiana 
under foreclosure of the general mortgage of 1906, under 
which $3,212,000 bonds are outstanding. A similar order 
was made by Judge Kohlsaat at Chicago on June 2 at the 
same time that he ordered the sale of the Chicago South- 
ern under foreclosure of the first mortgage. The amount 
due, including interest, under the mortgage of the Southern 
Indiana is $3,547,115 and the road is sold subject to the 
first 4 per cent. mortgage of 1901, under which there is due 
$7,537,000, with interest from February 1, 1909, and to the 
unpaid purchase price of equipment due to the Barney & 
Smith Car Co. amounting to $349,106, and to the American 
Locomotive Co. amounting to $48,437. There are outstand- 
ing $382,000 6 per cent. receiver’s certificates, due November 
1, 1910. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—Kuhn, Loeb & Co., New York, have made 
arrangements for the sale in Germany of $25,000,000 bonds 
of the Southern Pacific. 


Texas & Paciric.—This company has loaned $157,511 to the 
Roscoe, Snyder & Pacific, and the loan is secured, it is 
understood, by a first mortgage note. The Texas Railroad 
Commission has already authorized the Roscoe, Snyder & 
Pacific to issue $261,500 bonds secured on 50 miles of road 
in addition to the first mortgage note given to the Texas & 
Pacific. 
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Supply Trade Section. 


The Standard Railway Equipment Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
has moved its general office to the Frick building, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


J. L. Connors has been appointed sales manager of the 
Ralston Steel Car Co., with headquarters at Columbus, Ohio, 
in charge of all sales of the company. 


The Duplex uncoupler and automatic release, manufactured 
by the National Railway Devices Co., Chicago, will be used 
on the 1,000 New York Central automobile cars to be built 
by the Merchants Despatch Transportation Co., Rochester, 
N. Y. 


A. D. McAdam, who was recently elected vice-president of 
the St. Louis Surfacer & Paint Company, St. Louis, Mo., and 
western sales-manager of the Onio Malleable Iron Company, 
Columbus, Ohio, will have his office at 1101 Fisher building, 
Chicago, after July 1, 1910. 


The Westinghouse Electric Co. has sold to Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co. an issue of $4,000,000 three-year 6 per cent. notes to re- 


‘fund an issue of $6,000,000 6 per cent. notes coming due in 
- August. The new notes are being offered for subscription 


at par. The balance of the maturing issue is to be paid off 
in cash set aside at the time of reorganization, and this will 
call for slightly more than $2,000,000. 


A. Beamer, who recently resigned as superintendent of the 
Idaho division of the Northern Pacific, is now president otf 
the A. B. C. Train Operating Co., Chicago, and is devoting 
his entire time to the advancement and introduction of the 
A. B.C. system of train operation of which he is the patentee 
and which has been in operation on the main line of the 
Northern Pacific, west of Paradise, Mont., for the past three 
years. 


The Isthmian Canal Commission will receive bids until June 
21 for air-brake hose, rubber belting, packing, gaskets, copper 
tubing, bolts, rail benders, saws, diaphragm pumps, water 
gages, hose couplings, flue cleaners, plate glass and other sup- 
plies (Circular No, 588), and until June 20 for lumber, man- 
ganese sheels for revolving screens for rock crushing plant, 
steel castings, firebox steel, crucibles and hose couplings (Cir- 
cular 587); and until June 23 for steel castings—repair parts 
for steam shovels (Circular No. 586). 


The armature shifting type of variable speed motor, known 
as the Lincoln variable speed motor, and manufactured by 
the Reliance Electric .& Engineering Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, will hereafter be known as the Reliance adjustable speed 
motor. The change is made necessary to better describe 
this type of motor in accordance with present standard 
terms adopted by the American Association of Electric Motor 
Manufacturers, and also to avoid confusion with the Lincoln 
Electric Company, also of Cleveland. 


Geo. E. Pratt has been elected vice-president in charge of 
sales of the Crawford Locomotive & Car Co., Streator, IIl., 
with headquarters at Streator. Mr. Pratt started as a ma- 
chinist apprentice in the Taunton Locomotive Works, Taun- 
ton, Mass. He served in a number of clerical positions on 
eastern railways, was in charge of finances and details in the 
building of the Chautauqua Lake Railway, Jamestown, N. Y., 
and served 13 years as contracting agent of industrial and 
car manufacturing concerns. He is a member of several rail- 
way clubs and was the first secretary and treasurer of the 
New England Club. 


The executive committee of the Signal Appliance Associa- 
tion, at a meeting on April 19, voted that it would not be wise 
to make exhibits at the October meeting of the Railway 
Signal Association at Atlantic City, space in the hotels being 
unavailable and the cost of space in other places being found 
to be from 25 cents to 28 cents a square foot. On request 
from signalmen and others this action was reconsidered on 
May 23, but the decision was substantially reaffirmed. That 
is to say, the Appliance Association will take no action in 
regard to exhibits. This, of course, will not prevent indi- 
viduals from exhibiting in their rooms, in the hotels or else- 


‘where. Neither does the present action in any way affect 


the social and entertainment features of the convention. 


W. P. Bettendorf, president of the Bettendorf Axle Co., 
Bettendorf, Iowa, died at his home in Bettendorf, Friday, June 
2, after an operation for peritonitis. The funeral services 
were held Monday, 
June 6. Mr. Bettendorf 
was born in Mendota, 
Ti., July 1, 1857. ‘He 
was the eldest of four 
children. J. W. Betten- 
dorf, the only one of 
the children now liv- 
ing, worked with his 
brother in develop- 
ing the Betten- 
dorf_ interests. Mr. 
Bettendorf accom- 
panied his parents 
when they moved from 
Illinois to Missouri 
and later to Kansas, 
where he attended the 
St. Mary’s Mission 
school. In 1874 he be- 
came a machinist ap- 
prentice with the Peru 
Plow Co., serving the 
full term. As a result 
of his interest in agri- 
cultural implements he 
invented the first power lift sulky plow in 1878. He later de- 
veloped a metal wheel dnd the machinery necessary for its 
manufacture. He granted a shop right to the Peru Plow Co. 
for making this wheel, but as this branch of the business 
grew, the name of the company was changed to the Peru 
Plow & Wheel Co. In 1886 Mr. Bettendorf and his brother, 
J. W., took over the manufacture of the Bettendorf wheel in 
a plant at Davenport, Iowa. In 1889 the Bettendorf Metal 
Wheel Co. was incorporated, with which he was connected 
until 1892, when he developed a steel gear for farm wagons. 
After three years of experimental work he built the ma- 
chinery necessary for making steel gears. This machinery 
was sold to the International Harvester Co. in 1905, but the 
Davenport company still manufactures the gears under con- 
tract. In addition to this business the company manufactured 
steel car trucks, steel underframes for cars and complete 
cars. The Bettendorf Axle Co. was organized and incorpor- 
ated January 1, 1895, with W. P. Bettendorf as president and 
his brother, J. W., as secretary. After sustaining very severe 
fire losses at the plant in Davenport, Iowa, a new plant was 
established about three miles east of the city at the town of 





W. P. Bettendorf. 


’ Gilbert, now Bettendorf. This plant now employs 800 men and 


has recently been enlarged by the addition of a foundry and 
erection shop. 





TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 





Gas Analysis Instruments.—The Carb-Ox Co., Chicago, has 
issued a 16-page booklet describing its gas analysis instru- 
ments and allied specialties. The instruments made by this 
company are all portable and while they may be used as 
laboratory instruments are particularly designed for prac- 
tical work. 


Electric Fixiures.—The Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., 
New York, has just issued a very handsome catalogue, printed 
on heavy glazed paper, containing illustrations and descrip- 
tions of the electric car lighting fixtures which it manufac- 
tures. The aim has been to accurately show the design of 
the fixtures and to present a comprehensive collection from 
the great variety of designs made by this company. The de- 
signs shown represent all the principal schools of art, and 
this method of presentation should be helpful in meeting the 
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requirements of various classes of cars, and especially in 
those cases where quick delivery is essential. Special atten- 
tion has been given to the photometric tests. The designs are 
worked out to insure a maximum interchangeability of parts. 


Hardware.—The Russell & Erwin Manufacturing Co., New 
York, has issued Vol. 10 of its general catalogue covering the 
very extensive line of builders’ hardware which it manufac- 
tures. This company’s car door hardware, padlocks and 
switchlocks are particularly adapted for railway use. The 
catalogue contains over 1,200 pages, 1014 in. x 12 in., of heavy 
glazed paper, made up in loose ieaf form. An admirable sys- 
tem of numbering the pieces and indexing them permits of 
easy and rapid location of any item. 

About one-quarter of the catalogue is devoted to door hard- 
ware designed to harmonize with the interior decorations of 
the different periods and styles of architecture, such as: Eliza- 
bethan, English Renaissance, Georgian, Gothic, Greek, Louis 
XIV., Roman, Romanesque, etc. Each period is given as a 
separate unit and prefaced with an explanation of its tenden- 
cies in architecture and interior decoration. Besides this 
building hardware, designed to harmonize more directly with 
the interior decoration, an extensive line of plain hardware, 
appropriate for buildings and cars of all classes, is shown. 
The last section of the catalogue covers cabinet and trunk 
locks, miscellaneous hardware and mechanic’s tools. 





RAILWAY STRUCTURES. 





BLooMINGTON, ILtu.—The citizens have accepted: the ofter 
of the Chicago & Alton to build a new roundhouse and pas- 
senger station if the city would furnish land at a cost of 
$165,000. It is reported that the roundhouse will contain 
44 stalls and that the new station will cost $75,000. 


GoLpricLp, Nrevy.—According to press reports, work is now 
under way by the Tonopah & Goldfield putting up shops, a 
roundhouse and office building at Goldfield. (Feb. 11, p. 332.) 


Hogson, Ontr.--See Algoma Central & Hudson Bay under 
Railway Construction. 


MARSHALL, Inp.—The Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton pas- 
senger station was burned June 3. 


MONTREAL, Qur.—See Canadian Northern Quebec under 
Railway Construction. 


Mr. Otive, IL1.—The Wabash plans to build a 300-ton coal- 
ing station. 


New Wesrainstrer, B. C.—According to press reports, the 
Canadian Pacific will make improvements to its New West- 
minster station. The work includes a 25-ft. addition to both 
ends of the station, for which contract has already been let. 
The cost of the improvements will be about $15,000. 


OMAHA, NrEB.—The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy has pre- 
pared plans for a new freight house to consist of two build- 
ings 64 ft. wide; one for inbound, the other for outbound 
freight. The buildings will be over 900 ft. long ultimately, 
although only a portion of this length is to be built now. 
The construction is of brick with steel truss roof, wooden 
floor, foundations on concrete piers, a portion of which are 
supported on piles. Four tracks are laid between the two 
buildings. (July 23, 1909.) 


San Bernarpino, Cat.—The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
expects to begin work in a short time on a new machine 
shop. 


Saspamco, Tex.—The San Antonio & Aransas Pass is »uild- 
ing new passenger stations at Saspamco and Tuleta. 


TENNYSON, TrEX.—According to press reports, the Kansas 
City, Mexico & Orient will start work soon on a stone pas- 
senger station at Tennyson. 

TuretTa, TEx.—See Saspamco, Tex. 


Van Buren, Mr.—A new bridge is to be built at once over 
the St. Johns river, to cost $75,000. It will probably be a com- 
bined highway and railway bridge. 


Voit. XLVIII., No. 23. 


Late News. 


The items in this column were received after the classified 
departments were closed. 








H, H. Westinghouse has been elected president of Westing- 
house, Church, Kerr & Co., Ltd., succeeding the late W. C. 
Kerr. 


R. S. McCormick has been appointed chief engineer of the 
Aigoma Central & Hudson Bay and the Manitoulin & North 
Shore, with office at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 

Frank L. Sheppard, general superintendent of the New 
Jersey division of the Pennsylvania Railroad, at Jersey City, 
N. J., has been appointed general superintendent of the Penn- 
sylvania Tunnel & T'erminal Railroad Co. 

L. S. Bourne has been appointed superintendent of the 
Tennessee Central, succeeding W. H. Fox, resigned, and P. B.. 
Smith has been appointed trainmaster. W. L. Wene has. 
been appointed purchasing agent, succeeding E. A. Mann, re- 
signed, all with offices at Nashville, Tenn. 

W. C. Hurst has been appointed superintendent of the 
Northern and Southern divisions of the Cincinnati, Hamilton 
& Dayton, with office at Dayton, Ohio, succeeding J. M. Scott, 
resigned, and C. L. Brevoort, trainmaster at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
has been appointed cuperintendent of terminals, succeeding 
M. J. Griffin, resigned. Mr. Brevoort’s jurisdiction will ex- 
tend from Cincinnati to New River Junction, and he wil] re- 
port to the superintendent at Dayton. 

The area sown to spring wheat is about 19,742,000 acres, or 
1,349,000 acres (7.3 per cent.) more than sown last year. The 
condition of spring wheat on June 1 was 92.8 as compared 
with 95.2 on June 1, 1909; 95.0 on June 1, 1908, and 93.0 the 
June 1 average of the past ten years. The condition of win- 
ter wheat on June 1 was 80.0, as compared with 82.1 on May 
1, 1910; 80.7 on June 1, 1909; 86.0 on June 1, 1908, and 81.9 
the June 1 average of the past ten years. The condition of 
rye on June 1 was 90.6, against 91.3 on May 1, 1910; 89.6 on 
June 1, 1909; 91.8 on June 1, 1908, and 89.9 the June 1 aver- 
age of the past ten years. 


The general executive committee of the Railway Business 
Association held a meeting at the Hotel Belmont, New York 
City, on Wednesday afternoon, at which A. M. Kittredge, 
president of the Barney & Smith Car Co., Dayton, Ohio, was. 
elected a vice-president, and S. P. Bush, president of the 
Buckeye Steel Castings Co., Columbus, Ohio, was appointed 
an executive member. An appeal was made to Congress, the 
railways and the shippers, asking that each of these inter- 
ested classes do everything that is possible to clear the way 
for an early decision by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on the question of higher freight rates. In its appeal 
to Congress the commission urges immediate action on the 
railway bill and recommends that the provision giving power 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission to pass on the reason- 
ableness of increased freight rates be enacted to go into etf- 
fect on its passage. The railways are asked to facilitate the 
work of the commission by so arranging their schedules and 
having their reasons therefor so clearly presented that the 
commission will not have to ask for explanations. A demand 
is also made that the railways explain more fully to shippers 
their reasons for increased rates. In its appeal to shippers 
the committee urges that they look on the railways as on 
any other business concern, for whose solvency the manage- 
ment is responsible and not the government. ‘I'he committee 
says: It has been said recently in the heat of controversy 
that in the discussion of freight rate matters “railway supply 
men are not to be regarded as business men” or identified 
with shippers. Why not? Companies furnishing equipment, 
materials and supplies to the railways pay more than $250,- 
000,000 a year in freight bills, or 15 per cent. of the total 
freight revenue of all the railways. As managers of one 
of the largest groups of industries in the country we have 
a right to be heard like any other business men. If there is 
an advance we must pay our share. We are no more eager 
than others to assume new burdens, but while we are deeply 
interested in seeing that the carriers have adequate revenues 
we know that the public welfare is equally involved. 
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June 10, 1910. 


Equipment and Supplies. 


LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING. 








The Spokane International has ordered one 
from the American Locomotive Company. 


The Shannon Copper Co., Clifton, Ariz., has ordered one 
locomotive from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


The Colorado &€ Southern has ordered 10 Pacific and five 
Mikado locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


The Czarnikow-Rionda Co. has ordered one mogul freight 
locomotive from the American Locomotive Co. It will have 
19-in. x 24-in. cylinders, 54-in. driving wheels and a total 
weight of 113,000 lbs. 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe is having built at the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works plant two locomotive tanks hav- 
ing a capacity of 12,000 gals. of oil. The tanks are equipped 
with equalized trucks. 


B. Tl. Babbitt has ordered a four-wheel saddle tank switch- 
ing locomotive from the American Locomotive Co. It will 
have ll-in. x 16-in. cylinders, 33-in. driving wheels and a 
total weight of 38,000 lbs. 

The Belmina Consolidated Asbestos Co. has ordered a four- 
wheel saddle tank locomotive from the American Locomotive 
Co. It will have 9-in. x 14-in. cylinders, 29-in. driving wheels 
and a tetal weight of 24,000 Ibs. 


The “ orthwestern Pacific has ordered from the American 
Locomotive Co. four 10-wheel passenger iocomotives with 20-in. 
x 26-in. cylinders, 63-in. driving wheels and a total weight 
of 168,000 lbs.; also two six-wheel switchers with 19-in. x 
24-in. cylinders, 51-in. driving wheels and a total weight of 
120,000 lbs. 


locomotive 





CAR BUILDING. 


The United Fruit Co., New York, is in the market for 100 
cars. 


The Canadian Pacific has ordered 211 fifty-ton Otis coai 
cars from the Hart-Otis Car Co. 

The Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo has ordered six Hart con- 
vertible cars from the Hart-Otis Car Co. 

The Halifax & Southwestern has ordered 20 thirty-ton Hart 
hopper ore cars from the Hart-Otis Car Co. 

The Philadelphia Rapid Transit is to buy 20 electric cars 
‘for elevated service. This item is unconfirmed. 

The Cudahy Oil Tank Line, reported in the Railway Age 
Gazette of May 6 as in the market for cars, has ordered 10 
all-steel tank cars of 125 and 250 bbls. capacity. 





MACHINERY AND TOOLS. 





The Chicago & North Western is taking prices on 59 machine 
tools in addition to those mentioned in the Railway Age 
Gazette of March 11. 


The Detroit United Railway has installed 10-ton hand-power 


Northern cranes, 30-ft. to 34-ft. span, in two of their sub- - 


Stations. These were furnished and installed by the Northern 
Engineering Works, Detroit. 





IRON AND STEEL. 





The Boston Elevated is in the market for 500 tons of rails. 

The New York, Chicago & St. Louis is in the market for 
2,000 tons of bridge steel. 

The Northern Pacific has ordered 7,000 tons of bridge steel 
from the American Bridge Co. 

The Chicago Great Western has ordered 1,500 tons of bridge 
steel from the American Bridge Co. 

The Milwaukee Electric has ordered 3,300 tons of struc: 
tural steel from the Worden-Allen Co. 

The Pennsylvania Lines West have ordered 3,600 tons of 
bridge stee] from the American Bridge Co. 
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The Seaboard Air Line has ordered 16,600 tons of O. H. 
rails from the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 


The Tucumcari, Portales & Gulf is in the market for 60 or 
65-lb. rails, new or relay, for July or August delivery at 
Texico, N. Mex. 


General Conditions in Steel.—It is expected that the tem- 
porary understanding that has been arrived at between the 
government and the railways, in relation to the proposed 
increase of freight rates, will encourage the railways to go 
ahead with improvements and extensions. Some small orders 
have been placed during the past few days and the indications 
are that they will be followed by large ones. 





The ‘‘Boss’’ Nut Lock. 





The accompanying illustration shows what is known as 
the “Boss Nut,’ a device of remarkable simplicity. It ac- 
commodates itself to bolts of rated size, which may be under- 
size, by bending or yielding backward until its threads meet 
the bolt threads, each set of threads registering more deeply 
into the thread-valley. A nut holding device of this character 
should be indestructible, and in its application strengthens 





The Boss Lock Nut. 


the hold of the common nut used‘ with it, by increasing the 
number of threads involved in the function, as well as per- 
forming the work of a high-class nut lock by leaving its rigid 
position when necessary in being wrenched home, and curving 
back to more perfectly and tightly fit the bolt, where it will 
remain until wrenched off. It can be removed with the same 
wrench as the common nut, either with it, or singly, and may 
be re-applied any number of times. It is manufactured by 
The B. M. Osbun Company, Chicago. 





Steel Barges. 





Considerable interest has been manifested lately in the im- 
provements contemplated by the United States government to 
make the inland rivers, particularly the Ohio and Mississippi, 
navigable during a longer period each year. In order to make 
these rivers of general benefit to shippers, the first essential 
is continuous service, and with such service will come the 
craft in which available cargoes can be transported. During 
the past few years a great many boats and barges of steel 
construction have been designed and built at the Ambridge 
plant of the American Bridge Company, New York. 

Barges have been built for transporting coal, oil, sand and 
other bulk commodities, but to no marked degree have steel 
barges been used to transport steel products. It is therefore 
of considerable interest to note that an order has just been 
placed with the American Bridge Company for 10 steel barges 
to carry the products of the subsidiary companies of the 
United States Steel Corporation for the Pittsburg district mills 
to Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis, Memphis, Vicksburg, New 
Orleans and other ports on the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. 
Arrangements have been made with the Monongahela River 
Consolidated Coal & Coke Company to tow the barges. These 
are not the first steel barges to be used in carrying steel, as 
the fleet of steel coal barges built by the American Bridge 
Company for the American Steel & Wire Company, 30 of which 
are now in commission, have, for several years, been carrying 
coal to the mills and billets from the Shoenberger works to 
Rankin and Braddock on the return trip to the coal mines, 
For some time past steel rails, wire, nails, cotton, ties, pipe, 
etc., have been carried to southern ports by the Monongahela 
Consolidated Coal & Coke Company for the constituent com- 
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panies of the Steel Corporation in wooden model barges and 
some are still in service. The tonnage handled in this way 
has been from 40,000 to 65,000 gross tons annually. The 
maximum tonnage of steel rails alone is said to have been as 
much as 150,000 gross tons in one year, and the average num- 
ber of round trips for a barge at present is two per year. 
With improved river conditions and continuous available 
water, this might be increased so that each barge would make 
at least five round trips to New Orleans annually, call at a 
correspondingly larger number of intermediate ports, and 
with such service, at least 250,000 gross tons of steel products 
could be distributed annually from the Pittsburgh district to 
Ohio and Mississippi ports. 

The accompanying drawing shows the type of barge now 
being built. It is 200 ft. long over all, 36 ft. beam, and 10 ft. 
6 in. deep, the deck being crowned 8 in. at the center. The 
sheer at bow and stern is 18 in. After due consideration, the 
scow type was adopted, the rakes fore and aft being the same. 
The barge is of steel construction throughout with the ex- 
ception of a 4-in. wood floor in the hold. Plates, angles, beams 
and channels, such as are ordinarily rolled are used through- 
out, no special section being employed. Five transverse water- 
tight bulkheads and a longitudinal truss divide the hold into 
eight compartments. Openings are located in the deck cen- 
trally over each compartment, and are made large enough to 
receive rails 33 feet in length below deck. 

A cargo box covers the greater portion of the deck, and this 
also is built of steel plates and shapes with the exception of 
the sides, which are of galvanized corrugated steel. Three 
sliding doors on each side of the barge, and one at each end 
permit loading and unloading nails and other wire products, 
ample space having been made for loading materials through 
the roof of the cargo box, hatches being provided immediately 
over the deck opening so that rails, pipe and structural ma- 
terial can be lowered into the hold by a crane through both 
openings. Provision has also been made for loading 60-ft. 
rail and 70-ft. structural material through the two central 
roof hatches, this material, however, to be carried on the 
ceck and not in the hold. The roof hatches have steel plate 
covers, amply stiffened with angles and designed to be weather 
proof. As it is customary to carry mixed cargoes, it was 
necessary to design barges of a sufficient cubical capacity to 
carry the bulky and comparatively light material, such as 
field fencing and barbed wire, and when such cargoes are car- 
ried, a cargo box will be required. For rails, pipe and struc- 
tural material, if not over 33 ft. long, the hold only will be 
needed to carry the material, but for the long lengths of 
structural material and rails the deck will be used, although 
other materials can also be carried in the hold. The draft of 
the barge loaded to its capacity is 9 ft., provision having been 
made for 18-in. free board. The barge light will draw 26 in. 
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Taylor Improved Journal Box Cover. 





The accompanying illustration shows a box having an im- 
proved journal box cover made by the W. P. Taylor Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y. The illustration shows the self-locking device, 
consisting of dogs, a spiral spring on the cover and raised 
projections on the inside of the box. This device, used with 
the M. C. B. flat spring, closes the cover automatically and 
holds it tight. The hinge lug, being the full width of the 
box, is intended to prevent water and dust from entering at 
the top. The box has two faces, one of which is set back 
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Journal Box Equipped with Taylor Cover. 


\% in., and the cover is shaped to correspond, to make the 
front of the Taylor box dust proof. 

The malleable iron cover is pressed to a tight joint around 
the lower face and along the back of the hinge by hydraulic 
pressure. The hinge pin is secured by a nut and then riveted 
to prevent the cover from being removed or stolen. This 
company is prepared to furnish this style of lid and face 
for any design of box. The grade of iron used for these boxes 
is said to be made from a special mixture which gives the 
greatest strength and best wearing quality. 
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Steel Barge for United States Steel Corporation. 














